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Put 
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Run  Your  Database 
Like  The  Wind  With  The  Power 
Of  Alpha  AXP  Computers. 


Tap  into  the  affordable  power  of  Alpha  AXR™  Digital’s  new 
family  of  computers  for  client/server  systems.  Nothing 
generates  more  power  in  a  more  efficient  package. 
Alpha  AXP  computers  are  designed  to  take  unique 
advantage  of  the  Alpha  AXP  microprocessor’s  unbeatable 
speed.  Which  means  you’ll  run  Oracle,  ASK/Ingres, 
Sybase,  Informix,  Progress,  Cincom,  Unidata  and  other 
popular  database  applications  up  to  twice  as  fast.  For 
quicker  answers  to  more  complex  problems.  And  the 
speed  your  company  needs  to  win.  Alpha  AXP  computers 
do  it  for  less,  too — because  they’re  priced  to  compete. 
Windows  NT,™  UNIX,® 
and  OpenVMS™ 
applications  work 
harder,  faster,  and 
smarter  on  Alpha  AXR 
And  they’re  available 
right  now,  ready  when 
you  are,  in  PCs,  workstations,  and  data  servers.  No  one 
else  has  the  speed,  the  support,  and  the  network 
power  to  fulfill  the  client/server  promise.  And  that’s 
something  the  whole  company  can  get  charged  up 


about.  To  find  out  more,  call  our  Alpha  AXP  Fast  FAX 
at  1-800-842-7027  (in  the  US  and  Canada),  send 
Internet  E-mail  to  info@digital.com ,  or  talk  to  your 
Digital  representative.  Then  get  ready  for 
a  totally  new  source  of  power. 


For  A  Fortified 
Client/Server  Environment, 
Add  This  To  Yom  Diet. 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  efficiently 
manage  your  distributed  systems. 

And  to  protect  against  security  laps¬ 
es,  corrupted  or  lost  data,  systems 
failures  and  backup  disasters. 

It’s  CA-UNICENTER:  the  industry’s 

most  comprehensive  client/server  systems  software  from  the  leading 
systems  software  company.  Thanks  to  the  consistent  GUI  across  all 
systems  and  functions,  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  a  multitude  of  operat¬ 
ing  environments  from  a  single  desktop. 

And  CA-UNICENTER 
gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely 
everything:  security, 
event  management,  job 
scheduling,  archive  and 
backup,  help  desk,  inven¬ 
tory  control,  performance 
monitoring,  resource 
accounting  -  you  name  it. 


NT  MVS 


Best  of  all,  you  can  continue  to 
leverage  your  existing  hardware 
and  software  investments  since 
CA-UNICENTER  supports  a  broad 
range  of  platforms  -  from  main¬ 
frames  to  UNIX  to  LANs. 

You  also  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  it’s  backed  by  CA,  with  20 
years  of  success  in  managing  mission-critical  computing. 

So  why  take  chances?  Play  it  safe  with 
/SWlm,  CA-UNICENTER. 


Resource  Accounting 


For  A  Free  Case  Study  On 
Distributed  Systems  Management 
And  Information  On  Seminars 
Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

Event  Management  Learn  how  CA-UNICENTER  can  take  the  risk  out  of 
your  client/server  environment. 

And  why  you  shouldn’t  be  run-  ^ 
ning  your  systems  -  or  your  busi- 

Problem  Management  H.6SS  —  Without  it.  C3.ll  US  toduy.  Software  superior  by  design. 


CA-UNICENTER 

UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  OS/400  VSE  WINDOWS  NT  MVS 
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Uncertain  Diagnosis 

Industries  in  flux  place  exceptional  burdens  on  IT  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  must  meet  goals  that  are  not  clearly  defined  and 
needs  that  may  change  daily.  In  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  coping  with  change,  CIO  looks  at  health  care. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


Haste  Makes. . .  Money 

Companies  have  always  raced  to  get  to  market  first.  But  to¬ 
day,  speed  is  a  competitive  weapon  that  requires  being  nimble 

as  well  as  quick;  used  wise¬ 
ly,  it  can  turn  a  company 
around. 

By  Anne  Stuart 
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FEATURES 


COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES 


PREPARING  FOR  CHANGE:  HEALTH  CARE  38 


For  Members  Only 

In  The  Research  Board,  CIOs  of  large  corporations  have  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  discussion  of  serious  issues,  a  source  of  information 
on  technologies  and  trends,  and  a  place  to  network  with  the 
rest  of  the  information  elite. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


The  new 

MORE  ►  ►  ►  medicine  38 


Multimedia  Comes  of  Age 

A  host  of  business  applications  are  being  infused  with  new  vi¬ 
tality  and  depth  by  what  has  until  recently  been  considered  a 
somewhat  frivolous  technology  set.  Multimedia  is  not  just  for 
entertainment  anymore. 

By  Peter  Cassidy 


MULTIMEDIA 


NETWORKING 
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As  a  world  leader  in  IT  services,  we  know  that 
few  dates  are  as  special  as  the  day  your  new 
information  system  has  to  be  up  and  running. 
Whether  you’re  expecting  a  complex  Client/Server 
system  or  a  simple  software  component,  you  want 
everything  ready  when  the  big  day  arrives.  You 
want  faster  lead  time  to  market,  maximum  value 
for  your  IT  investment,  and  optimum  performance 
from  your  new  customer-oriented  systems.  We 
guarantee  both  punctuality,  and  flexible  precisely 
because  we  know  that  each  recipe  is  different. 
Our  commitment  is  to  get  your  job  done  fast, 
and  to  get  it  right  first  time.  Your  only  surprise 
will  be  discovering  just  how  quickly  your  new 
system  starts  delivering  bottom  line  results. 
To  contact  us,  please  call  (212)  944-6565,  ext.  444. 

Total 

Respect 

FOR  YOU  •  FOR  YOUR  COMPANY  • 

FOR  YOUR  CLIENTS  •  FOR  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  • 
FOR  YOUR  FREEDOM  •  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE 


CAP  GEMINI  SOGETI 


EXPERTISE  IN  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY" 


Rightsizing  With  Information  Builders 
Gives  You  The  Right  Solutions  With  Minimum  Risk. 


If  bringing  decision  support  and  development 
to  more  desktops  is  in  your  future,  how  do  you 
best  integrate  existing  mainframe  systems  with 
new  client/server  solutions?  And  what  about  the 
extensive  retraining  needed  during  the  transition? 

Before  you  leap  into  “Rightsizing/  talk  to 
Information  Builders.  We  can  give  you  the 
answers  because  we  understand  the  mainframe, 
midrange  and  desktop  environments  you  work 
with.  And  we  have  the  expertise  to  get  you  to 
tomorrow,  safely.  Just  as  we’ve  been  doing  with 
all  the  Fortune  1000  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 


PRODUCTS  THAT  WON’T  LET  YOU  DOWN 

Our  rightsizing  solutions,  FOCUS,  the 
client/server  4GL  and  EDA/SQL,  the  universal 
data  access  standard,  are  practical.  They  let  you 
phase  in  the  new  with  the  old  at  a  pace  and 
budget  that’s  right  for  your  organization. 

FOCUS  is  comprehensive.  It  gives  you  all  the 
tools  you  need  for  application  development  and 
decision  support  on  any  platform.  EDA/SQL 
provides  access  to  af/data  on  any  platform. 

And,  our  Professional  Services  group  can 


provide  a  comprehensive  program,  from  needs 
assessment  to  implementation  and  training  to 
help  you  rightsize,  cost  effectively,  and  safely. 

_ FIND  OUT  THE  FACTS _ 

Only  Information  Builders  gives  you  rightsizing 
solutions  that  let  you  think  about  future 
possibilities,  rather  than  create  future  problems. 

So,  before  you  leap,  find  out  about  our  proven 
solutions  or  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-%9-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


I  FOCUS  and -= EDA/SQL 


are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001 
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tions.  As  the  stakes  and  expectations  soar,  so  do  the  manifest 
difficulties  of  being  a  CIO. 

By  JeffPlewa 


NOTEBOOK:  KEEP  THE  CHANGE 

Attendees  at  CIO’s  most  recent  conference  received  a  strong 
message:  Their  companies’  survival  into  the  21st  century  will 
depend  on  their  ability  to  change  both  what  they  do  and  the 
way  in  which  they  do  it. 

By  Jason  S.  Casey 
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Thousands  of  IBM 

products.  Four 
easy-to-use  catalogs. 

One  toll-free  number. 


Now  you  have  a  direct  line  to 
the  vast  array  of  IBM  products 
and  services  featured  in  the  IBM 
Direct  catalogs.  From  compilers 
to  complete  CPU  upgrades,  it’s 
all  here  and  it’s  all  just  an  easy 
1 800  IBM-CALL  away. 


Use  IBM  Direct  as  your  direct 
source  for  IBM  business  products. 
Simply  dial  1  800  IBM-CALL 


5^  ** 


to  order  any  of  our  free 
IBM  Direct 
|g.  catalogs. 

t  You’ll 
f  find  the 
/ latest 
hardware 
and  most 
advanced 
software  for 
your  IBM  mid¬ 
range  system,  a 
wide  variety  of 
networking  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well  as  a 


complete  selection  of  IBM  main¬ 
frame  software. 

The  IBM  RISC 
System  /6000 
Direct  Catalog. 


upgrades,  processors,  peripherals 
and  workstations;  systems  and 
application  software,  tools, 
languages  and  utilities.  It  also 
features  communications  and 
LAN  hardware  and  software, 
client/server  software  and  more. 


Use  this  comprehensive  guide  to 
extend  the  range  and  reach  of 
your  RISC  System /6000®  with 
easy  upgrades  and  everything 
from  workstations,  peripherals 
accessories  to  systems  and 
application  software,  tools, 
languages  and  utilities. 

The  IBM  AS/400 
Direct 

Catalog.  m 

This  coin- 
prehensi 
resource 
your  AS/400® 
needs  makes  it 
easy  to  order 


The  IBM 
Networking 
Direct  Catalog. 

All  the  right  tools  to  maximize 
your  client/server  connection 
are  here  under  one  cover.  You’ll 
find  operating  systems,  commu¬ 
nications  hardware,  client/server 
and  network  man¬ 
agement  software, 
internetworking  hard¬ 
ware  and  software, 
routers,  bridges  and 
hubs,  as  well 
as  adapters  and 
connectors. 


□  IBM  RISC  System/6000®  Direct  Catalog 

□  IBM  AS/400®  Direct  Catalog 

D  IBM  Networking  Direct  Catalog 

□  IBM  Mainframe  Software  Direct  Catalog 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


State 


Please  send  me  a  free: 


Telephone 

To  receive  your  catalogs  even  faster,  simply  dial  1 800  IBM -CALL 
(1  800  426-2255)  or  fax  us  at  1  800  2  IBM  FAX  (1  800  242-6329), 
attn:  dept.  100H. 


I  want  a  Direct  line  to 


the  IBM  product  line. 


NO  POSTAGE 
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IF  MAILED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  40  ATLANTA  GA 
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IBM  Direct 
Department  100H 
PO  Box  2150 
Atlanta  GA  30301-9948 
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The  IBM 
Mainframe 
Software  Direct 
Catalog. 

his  is  the  all-inclusive  IBM 
lainframe  software  source  for 
perating  systems;  application 
evelopment  tools;  client/server, 
atabase  and 
_ata  delivery 
software;  a 

full  range  of  systems,  network 
and  storage  management  tools; 
and  office  systems,  publishing 
systems  and  image  processing 
products. 


same  reassuring  IBM  guarantee. 
And,  of  course,  the  same  exclu¬ 
sive  warranties  to  protect  your 
software  purchases.  To  place 

an  order 

1  f  flf P*  ®  mi $  or  request 

I  your  free 

IBM  Direct  catalogs,  simply 
dial  1 800  IBM-CALL 
(1 800  426-2255),  dept.  100H, 
weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and  j 
^  1 8  p.rn.  ET,  or  complete 
and  return  the  attached 
ft  1  business  reply  card. 

1  Direct  access. 

ESkTI  Direct  ordering. 

It  Direct  support.  Its 
H  IBM  Direct  from  IBM. 


We  wrote  I®*4 
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service  and  \  ■, 
support,  too. 

When  you  m 

you  11  have  ^ 

instant  access  « 

to  specially  ■  -40$ 

members  who 

are  experts  on  your  particular 
IBM  platform. 

When  you  buy  Direct,  you’re 
assured  of  top-quality  IBM  hard 
ware  products  backed  by  the 


©IBM,  RISC  System/6000  and  AS/400  are 
registered  trademarks  of  International 
!  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

I  Service  available  in  U.S.  only. 

I  ©1994  IBM  Corporation. 


1800  IBM-CALL 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Information  executives  may  talk  a  good  game 
about  client/server  technologies  and  new  pro¬ 
gramming  tools,  but  what  all  this  chat  boils 
down  to  is  change  management.  And  nobody  re¬ 
ally  loves  change,  except  perhaps  consultants 
and  gurus  who  get  paid  top  dollar  to  tell  every¬ 
one  how  we  all  have  to  adapt. 

In  his  keynote  speech  at  a  recent  CIO  Per¬ 
spectives  conference  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  manage¬ 
ment  guru  Tom  Peters  insisted  that  companies 
have  to  become  smaller  in  order  to  compete 
creatively.  Now  is  the  time  for  out-of-the-box 
thinking,  he  says;  hire  oddballs — people  who 
ostensibly  do  things  differently — to  contribute 
new  breath  to  moribund  organizations. 

Along  those  lines,  some  of  the  editors  at  Harvard  Business  Review 
recently  left  that  august  journal  to  form  a  new  magazine  called  Fast 
Company,  boasting  a  tag  line  “The  Magazine  for  Change  Manage¬ 
ment.”  The  publication  is  slick  and  upbeat,  heralding  the  new  man¬ 
agement  era. 

So  what  are  CIOs  doing  about  creating  change?  Plenty.  In  this 
month’s  cover  story,  Senior  Writer  Anne  Stuart  points  to  companies 
that  have  instilled  change  into  the  culture  of  their  organizations.  For 
example,  Ross  Operating  Valve  Co.  has  become  a  flat,  nonhierarchical 
company  (please  see  “Haste  Makes... Money,”  beginning  on  Page  50). 
Speed  in  the  marketplace  requires  nimbleness  and  flexibility  in  adapt¬ 
ing  to  new  competitive  conditions.  Companies  have  to  become  more 
entrepreneurial,  a  tenet  that  Peters  wholeheartedly  endorses. 

In  the  first  article  in  a  new  series  spotlighting  how  change  is  re¬ 
defining  certain  industries,  Senior  Writer  Richard  Pastore  examines 
health  care  (please  see  “Uncertain  Diagnosis”  on  Page  38).  Today, 
leaders  in  the  health-care  delivery  system  are  looking  for  ways  to  pool 
strengths  and  provide  services  that  eliminate  duplication.  Interfacility 
integration  tops  the  list  of  hot  topics,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of 
more  than  1,000  health-care  providers. 

Linkages  with  customers  and  suppliers  and  amongst  employees  at 
all  levels  are  the  keys  to  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  new  business  real¬ 
ity.  Information  management  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  ability  of  orga¬ 
nizations  to  effect  change.  Although  CIOs  may  not  lead  the  change 
brigade,  they  must  play  a  leadership  role  in  helping  to  position  their 
enterprises  for  change. 
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WHEN  YOU  GO 
HEAD-TO-HEAD 
WITH  A  COMPETITOR, 
WHOSE  SIDE  ARE 
THE  FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  ON? 


Comdisco  keeps  you 


with  competitive 
solutions  for 
reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company’s  competitive  edge  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  technology. 
And  the  more  dependent  you  are,  the 
more  you  need  to  build  an  advantage  by 
reducing  both  skyrocketing  technology 
costs  and  increasing  risk  from  accident  or 
disaster.  With  comprehensive  technology 
leasing,  refurbishing,  remarketing,  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  and  professional  services, 
Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year  of  help¬ 
ing  Fortune  1000  companies  secure  their 


competitive  edge. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -800-32  1  -Till,  EXT.52  5  6. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Demonstrating  the  bottom-line  value  of  IT 
is  a  difficult  challenge  for  many  IS  execu¬ 
tives.  And  in  these  cost-conscious  times,  if 
a  CIO  is  unable  to  link  technology  invest¬ 
ments  to  business  value  and  profit,  many 
purchases  will  not  be  approved. 

Measuring  return  on  investment  (ROI) 
has  become  the  most  critical  function  of  the 
CIO.  This  prompted  our  executive  pro¬ 
grams  division  to  create  the  annual  ROI*T 
Executive  Retreat — two  days  of  workshops, 
discussions  and  case  studies  designed  to 
provide  insight  on  the  correlation  between 
technology  investment  and  profit.  (See  re¬ 
lated  story  following  Page  72.) 

James  I.  Cash  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  M.B.A.  program  at  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  took  the  helm  as  ROI*T  facilitator  at  our  latest  retreat, 
held  Jan.  23-25  in  Phoenix.  Retreat  participants  found  informative 
Cash’s  insights,  as  well  as  thought-provoking  discussions  on  measur¬ 
ing  IT’s  return,  knowledge-based  organizations  and  the  future  role  of 
CIOs.  In  addition,  all  participants  walked  away  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  ROI  measurement  based  on  a  real-life  case  study. 

One  gala  evening,  retreat  participants  attended  the  1993  ESPRIT 
(Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Tech¬ 
nology)  Awards  ceremony.  Honorees  were  rewarded  for  outstanding, 
measurable  business  success  that  derives  from  productive  alliances 
between  IS  and  business  leadership.  If  you  would  like  to  be  considered 
for  a  1994  ESPRIT  Award,  please  turn  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  applica¬ 
tion  following  Page  32.  The  deadline  for  entry  is  May  15. 


P.S.  Registration  for  the  October  1994  CIO  Perspectives  conference  is 
already  underway.  Jim  Wetherbe  will  act  as  “master  of  ceremonies”  as 
we  explore  “IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization.” 
The  conference  will  take  place  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Please  call  our  toll-free  conference  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 
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Patents  Pending 

Software  vendors  have  thrown  a 
lot  of  angry  criticism  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade¬ 
mark  Office  for  failing  to  protect 
their  investments.  Despite  all  the 
ruckus  from  vendors,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  attention  has  been  paid  to  how 
patents  affect  the  companies  for 
which  IS  is  a  critical  operational 
tool.  But  make  no  mistake:  If  your 
company  buys,  develops  or  uses 
software,  the  patent  system  can 
touch  you  in  significant  ways. 


Giving  Consumers 
What  They  Want 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  exact 
science  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
out  what  consumers  want,  but  a 
department  within  AT&T  Bell 
Labs  is  doing  its  best  to  eliminate 
the  guesswork.  To  test  product 
ideas,  the  department  sets  up  sim¬ 
ulated  environments  that  allow 
consumers  to  try  out  prototypes 
in  settings  designed  to  mimic  real 
life.  Armed  with  this  and  other 
market-research  data,  the  staff 
aims  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  in 
rolling  out  new  products. 


A  Virtual  Company 

In  its  global  expansion,  Trafalgar 
House  decided  that  to  outdo  the 
competition,  it  had  to  turn  its 
structural  liabilities  into  assets. 
By  linking  all  of  its  geographically 
dispersed  locations  together  with 
IT,  it  gave  the  sites  the  ability  to 
draw  on  the  expertise  of  employ¬ 
ees  around  the  world.  CIO  looks 
at  how  the  world’s  third-largest 
engineering  and  construction  or¬ 
ganization  made  the  whole  of  its 
corporation  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts. 
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The  Union  Pacific  7002  locomotive  was  built  to 


pull  heavy  passenger  trains  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  massive  6-foot  wheels  driven  by 
4,000  horsepower  The  7002  ended  its 
spectacular  32-year  career  as  a  rescue  engine 
for  stalled  locomotives. 


For  Client/Server 
solutions  this  powerful, 
look  to  Gupta. 

Face  it,  client/server  projects  demand  powerful  products  from  a  solid  vendor 
to  power  you  through  the  long  haul.  The  Gupta  Client/Server  System  includes 
robust  development  and  SQL  database  software  so  PCs  can  carry  their  share 
of  your  information  load. 

Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gupta  defined  client/server  with  SQLBasef  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 

PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts  true 
relational  database  power  in  anyone's  reach.  And  for  complete  enterprise 
integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your  applications  to 
access  all  your  organization's  databases,  including  DB2™  Oracle®  and  Sybase" 

Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows®  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 


POWERFUL  PRODUCTS. 
SOLID  SOLUTIONS. 


genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
the  check-in/check-out,  version  control  and  project  management  your  entire 
development  team  needs.  And  end-users  can  participate  via  Quest"  our  easy 
client/server  tool  for  non-programmers. 

Client/Server  gets  done  with  Gupta. 

Add  responsive  technical  services  and  a  record  of  industry  firsts  and  you’ll 
see  why  serious  corporate  client/server  applications  get  done,  now,  with  Gupta. 
For  your  free  white  paper,  “Client/Server:  Getting  It  Done  With  Gupta,” 
call  1-800-876-3267  ext.  101  today. 

C  1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road.  Menlo  Park  CA  94025  •  41 5/321  -9500  •  Fax  415/321  -5471  •  Quest.  SQLBase. 
SQLGateway.  SQLRouter.  SQLHost,  and  SQLTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  regrstered 
trademark  and  Team  Windows.  ReportWndows  and  EditWindows  are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation.  Gupta 
and  SQLNetwork  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners 
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Trendlines 


AMS  AWARDS 

IT’s  Best 
Am 

Brightest 

The  winners  of  this  year’s 
Awards  for  Achievement 
in  Managing  Information 
Technology  are  a  diverse 
group  that  includes  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  France’s  Minitel  sys¬ 
tem,  a  decorated  Air  Force 
general  and  a  state  employee 
intent  on  going  after  dead¬ 
beat  dads.  The  awards, 
cosponsored  by  American 
Management  Systems  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  In¬ 


dustrial  Administration  of 
Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
recognize  and  honor  execu¬ 
tives  and  professionals  who 
have  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions — and  often  to  their  in¬ 
dustries — through  the 
effective  use  of  IT. 

Nominees  were 
judged  on  their  vision, 
originality,  leadership 
and  ability  to  manage  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  on 
their  achievements’  im¬ 
pact  on  their  organiza¬ 
tions  and  on  the  IS  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole.  The 
four  gold  and  three  sil¬ 
ver  medal  winners  were  se 
lected  from  among  several 
hundred  nominations. 


This  year’s  gold  winners: 
JEAN-PAUL  MAURY,  director  of 
telecommunications  for  Southern 
Paris,  France  Telecom,  Paris 

The  information  superhigh¬ 
way  has  been  a  hot  topic  in 
the  United  States  since 
1992;  but  in  France  it’s  old 
news,  thanks 
in  part  to 
Jean-Paul 
Maury,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the 
Minitel.  Back 
in  1979,  only 
businesses 
could  access 
interactive 
data:  France 
Telecom  wanted  to  make 
that  information  available  to 
all  citizens.  Maury’s  solu¬ 


tion:  an  online  directory  of 
telephone  numbers  and  oth¬ 
er  information  that  cus¬ 
tomers  could  access  through 
inexpensive  videotext  termi¬ 
nals  in  their  homes.  This  ap¬ 
proach  was  also  a  welcome 
alternative  to  the  expensive 
and  inefficient  process  of 
publishing  hard-copy  phone 
directories. 

“End  users  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  electronic 
phone  book  provided  easy- 
to-use  online  services  that 
did  not  exist  anywhere,” 
says  Maury.  “For  example, 
they  could  search  for  some¬ 
one  anywhere  in  the  country 
without  knowing  his  or  her 
address.” 

To  spur  acceptance  of  the 


But  It  Won’t  Put  Your  Clothes 
In  the  Dryer 

Right  now  it’s  just  a  modest  experiment  to  try  to  manage 
electricity  use,  but  the  way  New  Orleans-based  Enpergy 
Corp.  sees  it,  this  test  might  just  ramp  up  on¬ 
to  the  information  highway. 

The  utility  holding  company’s  goal  is  to  re¬ 
duce  electricity  usage  at  peak-load  hours — 
traditionally  in  the  early  evening.  About  50 
test  families  in  Chenal  Valley,  Ark.,  a  Little 
Rock  subdivision,  have  connected  their  elec¬ 
tric  service  to  a  computer  linked  to  a  fiber¬ 
optic  backbone.  The  system  shifts  energy 
consumption  from  peak  to  off-peak  hours  by, 
for  instance,  turning  on  the  washing  machine 
at  2  a.m.  instead  of  5  p.m.  If  electric  utilities 
decide  to  implement  a  rate  system  similar  to 
that  used  by  long-distance  telephone  carriers,  that 
wee-hour  wash  will  end  up  costing  less  than  the  ear¬ 
ly-evening  spin  cycle,  according  to  Charles  Kelly, 


Enpergy  vice  president  of  corporate  communications  and  public 
relations. 

The  home  system  also  gives  real-time  readings  of  monthly 
charges  and  can  tell  users  how  much  that  next  dishwasher  load 
will  add  to  the  tab.  The  experiment,  which  will  eventually  include 
about  1,000  families,  is  slated  to  run  about  a  year. 

So  how  will  this  lead  to  the  information  highway? 

Kelly  says  that  the  load-management 
system  requires  fiber  optics  but  only 
uses  5  to  7  percent  of  its  capacity. 
Utilities  are  hoping  that  all  the  excess 
capacity  from  that  strung-up  cable 
/  could  be  used  profitably,  per¬ 
haps  through  a  leasing  scheme. 
Naturally,  long-distance  carriers,  with 
which  utilities  share  millions  of  poles, 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  whole  idea,  Kelly 
admits.  “But  we  still  think  electric  utili¬ 
ties  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
move  into  this  area.”  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BETHANY  GULLY;  PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  AMS 


it  has  the  power  to  meet  your 


Some  think 

Jt  will  guide  you  to  the  future 


Others  believe  T 

the  world  will  migrate  to  It 

V  :v  '<  ’  .  V| -  ...  .<  - 


All  of  the  above 


The  world  will  change  dramatically  between  now  and  the  millennium,  but  the  power  of  SlrataCom’s 
Fast  PA  D7  IPX  and  BPX™  can  serve  as  your  constant  data  communication  foundation.  This  triad 
of  bandwidth-efficient  switches  covers  the  complete  range  from  subrate  to  broadband  ATM 
9.6  Kbps  to  gigabits.  And  they  give  you  a  steady,  solid  and  seamless  migration  path  no  matter  how 
your  needs  grow.  Multiband  ATM  from  the  worlds  most  experienced  ATM  company.  Built  to  last. 
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system,  France  Telecom  dis¬ 
tributed  the  terminals  free  to 
customers  and  worked  with 
service  providers  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  applications, 
including  news  articles,  in¬ 
teractive  banking  and  games. 
The  Minitel  currently  offers 
23,000  different  services. 
Customers  can  reserve  the¬ 
ater  tickets,  pay  utility  bills, 
shop  and  even  vote. 

Today,  there  are  more  than 
6.5  million  Minitels  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  The 
system,  which  handles  more 
than  1  billion  calls  per  year, 
has  positioned  France  Tele¬ 
com  as  a  global  leader  in  the 
introduction  of  interactive 
services  and  multimedia. 

And  it  has  helped  France  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  the 
largest  open,  value-added 
network  in  the  world. 

LT.  GEN.  THOMAS  G.  MclNERNEY, 
commander,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  Eimendorf 
Air  Force  Base  (near  Anchorage) 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Mclnerney 
knew  more  about  flying  com¬ 
bat  mis¬ 
sions  than 
he  did 
about  tech¬ 
nology 
when  he 
took  over 
the  Air 
Force’s 
Alaskan  Air 
Command 
in  1988, 
but  he  im¬ 
mediately  perceived  the 
need  to  improve  information 
gathering  for  air,  ground  and 
sea  operations.  Real-time  in¬ 
formation — much  of  it  cru¬ 
cial  to  tracking  Soviet  air  ac¬ 
tivities  and  directing 
search-and-rescue  mis¬ 
sions — was  available  only  in 
command  centers.  Else¬ 
where  across  the  state,  in¬ 
formation  was  faxed,  phoned 
or  sent  by  messenger,  re¬ 


sulting  in  hours-long  delays. 

Mclnerney  lacked  a  tech¬ 
nology  background,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  him  from  devel¬ 
oping  the  Command  Tactical 
Information  System  (CTIS), 
which  integrates  diverse 
sources  of  information  and 


delivers  crucial  data  to  pi¬ 
lots,  planners  and  comman¬ 
ders.  CTIS,  which  employs  a 
Macintosh  user  interface,  is 
easily  transportable  into  the 
field  and  automatically  up¬ 
dates  user  workstations  as 
new  information  arises.  In 


Student,  Heal  Thyself 

In  an  effort  to  cut  costs  and  crowds  at  its  student  health  cen¬ 
ter,  Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  offers  students  with 
minor  medical  problems  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  treat  them¬ 
selves.  Using  a  com¬ 
puter-based 
health-assessment 
program,  students 
can  evaluate  their 
symptoms  and  find 
out  what  over-the-counter 
medicines  offer  relief;  if 
their  symptoms  sound  se¬ 
vere  enough,  the  program  directs  them  to  see  a  nurse. 

The  program  runs  on  terminals  set  up  in  a  self-treatment 


combat,  CTIS  gives  both 
commanders  and  fighters  “a 
situational  awareness  of  the 
battlefield,”  says  Mclnerney. 

CTIS  is  now  being  con¬ 
verted  into  an  open-systems 
design  called  Battlefield  Sit¬ 
uation  Display,  a  cornerstone 
of  the  Air  Force’s  new  com¬ 
mand  and  control  system. 
And  Mclnerney,  now  based 
at  the  Pentagon,  is  involved 
with  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  portion  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  “reinventing  gov¬ 
ernment”  initiative. 

“Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  payoff  was  that  we  in¬ 
sisted  people  consistently 
use  the  system — an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ‘train  the  way 
you  fight’  philosophy,”  says 
Mclnerney  That  way 
“valuable  time  wouldn’t 
be  used  to  get  people 
trained  when  we  were 
faced  with  real-world  situa¬ 
tions.” 


ROBERT  M.  MELIA,  director  of 
strategic  planning,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Revenue, 
Boston 

Having  worked  earlier  in  his 
career  in  a  mid-level  manage¬ 
ment  role  at 
the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 
Department 
of  Revenue’s 
Child  Sup¬ 
port  division, 

Robert  Melia 
knew  well 
the  difficulty 
of  collecting 
overdue  child 
support  from  delinquent  par¬ 
ents.  When  he  returned  to 
the  department  several  years 
later  as  director  of  strategic 
planning,  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  1991,  Melia 
launched  an  effort  to  improve 
the  process;  at  the  time,  the 
state  was  collecting  only  59 
percent  of  the  funds  owed  by 


room  in  the  college’s  health-care  center.  When  it  was  imple¬ 
mented  three  years  ago,  separate  stations  were  established  for 
colds,  headaches,  gastrointestinal  ailments  and  rashes;  addi¬ 
tional  stations  have  since  been  added  for  menstrual  cramps, 
minor  wounds  and  safe  sex.  In  addition  to  quickly  dispensing  re¬ 
lief,  the  program  aims  to  help  students  recognize  and  prevent 
minor  ailments. 

Last  year,  students  visited  the  self-treatment  room  more  than 
2,700  times— about  15  percent  of  all  student  visits  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  according  to  Marie  Cristy,  the  center’s  health  educator.  And 
self-treatment  costs  the  center  only  about  $1  per  student  visit, 
considerably  less  than  a  visit  with  a  nurse  or  a  physician.  “It’s 
more  convenient  for  the  students,  and  it  frees  us  up  to  spend 
more  time  with  the  students  who  most  need  us,”  Cristy  says. 

Lehigh  University  is  interested  in  selling  its  program  to  other 
institutions.  The  cost  is  $300.  For  information  call  215  758- 
3870.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  ANNE  LLOYD 
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which  utilizes  high  performance  3.5"  HDAs. 


in  disk  storage  systems. 


And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  the 


enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 


series  of  Integrated  Cached  Disk 


Symmetrix  4000  Array  (ICDA  ), 

Series  ICDA 


we’re  pulling  ahead  of  the  competition  once  again. 
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enhanced  channel 
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adapter,  we’ve  measurably 
boosted  the  4800’s  performance.  That  means 
improved  speed,  availability', 
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enhanced  Symmetrix  4000  series  of 
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Our  enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 
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in-state  parents. 

Like  most  agencies,  the 
department  depended  upon 
overloaded  caseworkers  to 
handle  collections,  Melia 
says.  But  because  of  bud¬ 
getary  pressures,  it  could  no 
longer  afford  to  add  case¬ 
workers  to  increase  collec¬ 
tions,  which  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  approach.  Instead, 
Melia  redesigned  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  human  intervention.  Us¬ 
ing  the  department’s  exist¬ 
ing  mainframe-based  tech¬ 
nology  and  data  the 
government  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  Melia  and  his  team 
enabled  the  department  to 
locate  the  income  sources 


and  assets  of  delinquent  par¬ 
ents  and  seize  funds  auto¬ 
matically.  The  team  also 
passed  regulations  making  it 
possible  to  follow  the  par¬ 
ents  when  they  change  jobs. 

In-state  collections  soon 
rose  to  80  percent.  “We’re 
the  only  state  that  has 
been  able  to  increase  col¬ 
lections  without  increas¬ 
ing  staffing,”  Melia  says. 

Caseworkers  now  can 
also  devote  more  time  to 
tasks  that  require  human 
judgment,  Melia  adds, 
such  as  establishing  pater¬ 
nity  in  the  cases  of  unwed 
parents.  The  result:  More 
children  can  get  the  support 
they  need. 


JAN  L.  SCITES,  president  of 
Connecticut  Mutual  Customer 
Services,  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance,  Hartford 

In  1990,  labor-intensive  pro¬ 
cesses  and  fragmented  tech¬ 
nology  were  characteristic  of 
many  in¬ 
surers, 
and  Con¬ 
necticut 
Mutual 
was  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

Jan  Scites 
saw  that 
using 
technolo¬ 
gy  to  auto¬ 
mate  current  processes 
would  not  be  enough  to  help. 
Instead,  Scites,  then  senior 
vice  president  of  individual 
life  insurance,  convinced  the 
company  to  reengineer  the 
entire  operations  in  her  area. 

Scites  eliminated  many 
processes  and  streamlined 
those  that  remained.  She  in¬ 
tegrated  the  firm’s  main¬ 
frame-  and  paper-based  sys¬ 
tems  by  implementing 
imaging  technology.  Scites 
also  developed  a  client/serv¬ 
er  architecture  for  eventual 
transition  away  from  the 
mainframes  and  added  tools 
such  as  bar  coding  and  ex¬ 
pert  systems  to  associates’ 
PCs.  Simplified  access  to 
more-timely  information  em¬ 
powered  employees  and  im¬ 
proved  customer  service. 
“Our  goal  is  to  become  the 
dominant  provider  of  finan¬ 
cial  services  to  business 
owners,”  says  Scites.  “And  a 
key  to  this  is  our  ability  to 
provide  world-class  service 
to  our  customers.” 

The  $6.5  million  invest¬ 
ment  was  paid  back  in  18 
months  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pected  24,  and  Connecticut 
Mutual  is  saving  $4  million 
annually.  Productivity  is  up 
by  an  average  of  35  percent, 
and  response  time  to  tele¬ 


phone  inquiries  has  gone 
from  hours  or  days  to  sec¬ 
onds.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
company  has  asked  Scites  to 
help  replicate  the  reengi¬ 
neering  effort  across  all  busi¬ 
ness  areas. 

Three  individuals  received 
silver  awards: 

PHILIP  M.  TURNER,  dean  of 
the  school  of  library  and  in¬ 
formation  studies  at  the 
University  of  Alabama 
System,  created  an  interac¬ 
tive  telecommunications 
system  in  1991  to  electroni¬ 
cally  link  the  school’s  three 
public  research  universities. 
Using  fiber-optic  telephone 
lines,  video  cameras  and 
sound-activated  micro¬ 
phones,  Turner  enabled 
classrooms  on  all  three  cam¬ 
puses  to  share  courses  and 
information.  The  com¬ 
pressed  video  network, 
which  was  implemented  in 
four  months  and  came  in 
well  under  budget,  provides 
a  cost-effective  means  to 
maximize  educational  re¬ 
sources  statewide. 

JAMES  A.  EUCHNER,  vice 
president  at  NYNEX  Science 
&  Technology,  created  the 
S&T  Expert  Systems  Lab  in 
1986  as  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  efforts  to  identify  prag¬ 
matic  solutions  to  business 
problems.  Euchner  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  developing 
and  implementing  four  ex¬ 
pert  systems,  most  notably 
Arachne,  which  provides  in¬ 
teroffice  network  planning. 
Launched  in  1991,  Arachne 
allows  NYNEX’ s  planning 
engineers  to  review  and  plan 
central-office  connections  in 
as  little  as  three  weeks, 
compared  with  six  months 
before  the  system. 

FRANK  J.  ERBRICK,  senior 
vice  president  of  information 
services  for  United  Parcel 
Service  (UPS),  headed  a 
team  that  designed  and 
launched  a  real-time  pack- 


KUDOS 

WILLIAM  R.  HOWELL,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  J.C. 

Penney  Co.  Inc.,  is  the  recipient 
of  this  year’s  Gartner  Group 
Excellence  in  Technology  Award  for  executive  leadership 
in  information  technology. 

The  award  recognizes  Howell  for  “successfully  manag¬ 
ing  and  deploying  information  technology  to  dramatically 
improve  the  business,”  says  Manny  Fernandez,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  Gartner  Group.  Under  Howell’s  lead¬ 
ership,  IT  has  been  applied  to  achieve  a  200-base-point 
improvement  in  selling  and  a  reduction  in  general  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Penney  has  invested  $200  million  in  IT  for  its  stores  in 
order  to  achieve  major  improvements  in  merchandise 
management.  Last  year,  the  value  of  automatically  re¬ 
plenished  merchandise  exceeded  $5  million. 

The  company  has  also  made  great  strides  in  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  130  Penney 
buyers  and  more  than  3,400  suppliers  communicated 
via  EDI;  the  technology  covers  more  than  96  percent  of 
purchase  orders  and  84  percent  of  invoices.  ■■ 
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WilTel’s  WilPak  accommodates  business 
applications  such  as  document  sharing,  sales  and 
order  entry,  customer  service,  traffic  aggregation, 
E-Mail,  file  transfer  and  payroll  and  accounting. 


Relax,  WilTel  Can 
Consolidate  And  Integrate 
Your  Company’s  LAN 
And  SNA  Networks. 


Ugh.  You’ve  got  one  tough 
job.  But  we  can  make 
it  easier.  Just  remember, 
WilTel®  is  the  leader  in 
business  data  networking 
services. 

WilTel  introduced 
the  first  frame  relay 
transmission  service: 
WilPak:  And  no  one 
knows  more 

about 
consolidating 
your  LAN  and  SNA 
networks  to  simplify 
network  architecture  and 
save  money.  Only  WilTel. 
Only  WilPak. 

As  the  frame  relay 
leaders,  WilTel  continues 
to  introduce  cutting-edge 
innovations.  For  instance, 
now  you  can  set  maximum 
sustained  transmission 
rates  on  each  PVC,  to 
accommodate  business 
applications  requiring 
a  high  degree  of 


ffwHhrougti 


Call  1-800-364-5113 
for  your  free  “WilPak” 
tutorial  diskette. 


predictability 
and 

reliability. 

That  means 
your  virtual 
network  can 
function  like 
a  dedicated 
network.  What’s  more, 
WilTel’s  your  one-stop  shop 
for  your  frame 

1  relay  needs 
T  coast-to-coast 
and  internationally. 
Including  transmission, 
premises  equipment, 
internet  access  and  ongoing 
maintenance. 

If  you’ve  got  the  weight 
of  your  company  on  your 
shoulders,  call  WilTel. 

We’ll  not  only  deliver 
custom-tailored  frame 
relay  packages,  but  private¬ 
line  and  switched  services 
solutions,  too.  From  a 
nationwide  network  to 
premises  equipment. 

Just  take  aim  at  WilTel,  the 
great  telecommunications 
pain  reliever. 


UKE  LIFE  ISN'T  PAINFUL 
ENOUGHJHEN  YOU'RE 
APPOINTED  MIS  DIRECTOR. 


YVlLTEL 


TURNS  UP  TECHNOLOGY 

1-800-364-5113 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
info@wiltel.com 


i"«FERENCING  •  COLLOCATION  SERVICES  •  DEBIT  CARD  •  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  •  1+  SERVICE  • 
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age-tracking  system  in  1991. 
The  system,  known  as 
TotalTrack,  features  elec¬ 
tronic  clipboards  on  which 
UPS  drivers  can  capture  de¬ 
livery  information.  Now 
such  information  is  available 
online  within  minutes  of  de¬ 
livery,  as  opposed  to  a  day 
later  under  the  previous  sys¬ 
tem. 


Visible  Means  of 
Support 

ortune  1000  companies 
don’t  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get.  That’s  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  which  believes 
there  are  other  ways  to  beef 
up  support  operations  than 
simply  adding  personnel. 

A  recent  Forrester  survey 


of  50  Fortune  1000  firms 
showed  56  percent  plan  to 
increase  their  support  bud¬ 
gets  over  the  next  two 
years,  with  most  of  that 
money  being  spent  on  new 
hires.  “End-user  support  is  a 
weak  link  in  the  Fortune 
1000  migration  to  distributed 
computing,”  says  Heidi  S. 
Dix,  an  analyst  in  Forrester’s 
Software  Strategy  Service. 
“IS  will  have  to  deal  with 
more  users,  more  software 
packages  and  much  more 
complex  application  issues. 
But  the  status  quo  solution 
of  throwing  more  bodies  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  help 
desk  won’t  fix  the  problem.” 

Instead,  Forrester  recom¬ 
mends  that  companies  imple¬ 
ment  just-in-time  support 
(JITS) — an  approach  that 
emphasizes  cutting  costs, 


improving  utilization  of  re¬ 
sources  and  providing  new 
kinds  of  support  and  training 
to  meet  specific  user  de¬ 
mands.  To  implement  JITS, 
companies  must  employ  new 
products  and  application  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  users’ 
self-sufficiency;  provide  IS 
with  tools  to  streamline  its 
efforts;  outsource  support  for 
commodity  products  so  that 
IS  can  focus  on  mission-criti- 


Advanced  Speech 
Applications  & 

Technologies  (ASAT)  *94 
Conference  and  Exhibition 

Hyatt  Regency,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
June  14  &  15 
Advanstar  Expositions 
713  974-6637 

This  trade  show  focuses 
on  nontelephony-  and 
telephony-based  commu¬ 
nications  for  strategic 
marketers,  R&D  special¬ 
ists,  product  managers  of 
computer  voice-process¬ 
ing  companies  and  indus¬ 
try  users  of  speech  appli¬ 
cations  and  technologies. 
Registration:  $895 

DB/Expo  ’94 

Moscone  Center,  San 
Francisco 
May  23-27 
Blenheim  NDN  Inc. 
8002DB-EXPO 

This  database,  client/serv¬ 
er  and  IT  exposition  and 
conference  will  feature 
more  than  700  exhibits 
and  200  speakers,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  from 
Intel  Corp.,  Gupta  Corp. 
and  NCR  Corp.  In 
conjunction  with  the  expo, 
the  second  annual 
RealWare  Awards  will 
honor  exhibitor  solutions 
that  demonstrate  how  IT 
can  be  used  as  a  competi- 


cal  technologies;  and  restruc¬ 
ture  the  support  organization 
to  manage  the  process. 

Dix  says  that  JITS  will 
help  companies  recover 
much  of  the  money  they 
waste  in  downtime  when 
workers  don’t  know  how  to 
fix  a  problem  or  where  to  get 
quick  answers  to  their  ques¬ 
tions.  “Users  will  be  better 
equipped  to  help  them¬ 
selves,”  she  says.  Hi 


tive  business  weapon. 
Registration:  $1,595 

ICA  Expo  Dallas  ’94 

Dallas  Convention  Center 
May  22-26 

International  Communications 

Association 

800  422-4636 

The  ICA  Expo  will  focus 
on  management  communi¬ 
cations  issues  as  a  way  to 
explore  the  future  commu¬ 
nications  needs  of  Mexico 
following  NAFTA. 

Sessions  will  explore 
historical  perspective  and 
give  attendees  a  techno¬ 
logical  focus  on  country- 
specific  communications 
systems  currently  in  place. 
Conference  registration: 
$300-$900.  Expo:  $25 

GIS  in  Business  ’94 

San  Francisco  Hilton  and 

Towers 

June  5-8 

GIS  World  Inc. 

800  447-9753 

Featuring  a  wide  range  of 
speakers,  the  conference 
will  focus  on  business 
geographies  applications 
in  industries  such  as  real 
estate,  finance,  retail, 
health  care  and  insurance. 
Leading  vendors  will 
display  their  wares. 
Registration:  $685 


CAREER  MOVES 

Amoco  Corp.  recently  named  CARL  C.  WILLIAMS  vice 

president  of  information  technology.  His  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  the  overall  direction  and  deployment  of  IT  services 
throughout  the  corporation  and  management  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment. 

THANOS  TRIANT  was  named  vice  president  of  information 
systems  at  Times  Mirror.  Previously  director  of  system  architec¬ 
ture  at  Sun  Microsystems,  Triant  will  be  responsible  for  all  cor¬ 
porate  systems  activities  at  the  Los  Angeles-based  company. 

Three  recent  additions  to  the  information  services  department 
at  Lands’  End  are  JOHN  P.  LORANGER,  director;  DEBRA  L. 
REITZ,  senior  manager  of  technology  integration;  and  LINDA 
L.  CHELLEVOLD,  senior  manager  of  technical  support. 

At  Inacom,  KEVIN  DOHRMANN  was  named  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  vice  president  of  national  systems  support/chief 
technology  officer.  Employed  by  Inacom  since  1987,  Dohrmann 
will  oversee  the  company’s  direction  in  technology  use. 

Kroger  Co.  has  appointed  MICHAEL  S.  HESCHEL  senior 
vice  president  of  information  systems  and  services.  He  will  di¬ 
rect  the  chain’s  management  information  systems.  ■■ 
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We’re  talking  about  your 
network.  The  thing  that  holds  your 
business  together. 

But  if  you’re  like  most  companies, 
your  network  has  gradually  become  a 
random  patchwork  of  products  and  technologies,  held 
together  by  a  hope  and  a  prayer. 

And  one  day,  it’s  going  to  unravel. 

What  you  need  is  a  strong,  cohesive  network 
infrastructure  that  will  grow  and  change  as  your  business 
does.  You  need  the  network  fabric  from  SynOptics® 

The  network  fabric  goes  beyond  our  full  line 
of  intelligent  hub  solutions.  It  takes  your  hubs,  routers, 
bridges,  switches — even  your  cabling — and  makes 
them  work  as  one.  Managing  the  entire  fabric  is  our 


Optivity™  software,  giving  you  a  level  of  control  and 
security  you’ve  never  had  before.  The  result  is  a 
network  infrastructure  nobody  else  can  offer.  Nobody. 

But  one  company  can’t  do  it  all.  That’s  why  we’ve 
teamed  with  other  companies  like  Novell,  IBM  and 
Intel — allowing  you  to  build  your  own  seamless  network 
fabric  with  the  most  advanced  products  available. 

To  learn  how  the  network  fabric  can  work  for  you, 
call  1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  221.  Because  when  it  comes 
to  networks,  no  one’s  got  it  more  together  than  SynOptics. 

^SynOptics 

Building  the  Network  Fabric 


SynOptics  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Optivity  is  a  trademark  of  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  Ail  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
©  1994  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 
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You  can  ckoose  to  use  it.  You 
can  ckoose  to  ignore  it.  You  can 
skape  it  to  your  kusiness,  and 
not  your  kusiness  to  it. 


It’s  tke  computing  you’ve  de¬ 
manded  all  along.  True  network 
computing.  It  is  servers  witk 
mission-critical  level  security. 
It  is  servers  tkat  serve  more 
quickly  and  more  cost-effec¬ 
tively  tkan  anyone  else’s.  For 
tke  workgroup.  For  tke  depart- 


on  it.  It  is  tkousands  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  kotk  servers  and 
desktops.  It  is  an  akility  to 
work  collakoratively  witk  any¬ 
one,  anywkere  on  tke  network. 
Around  tke  office.  Around  tke 
country.  Around  tke  world.  In 
real-time.  It  is  kigk-kandwidtk 
enterprise  workstations  at 
prices  tkat  start  at  $2,995. 


It  is  a  way  to  integrate  tke 
new  systems  you  add,  and  le¬ 
verage  tke  mainframes  and  per- 


cut 

of  tkree.  It  is  com 
on  tke  fact  tkat  tke  network 
truly  is  tke  computer. 


It  is  tke  Solaris”  operating 
environment,  SPARCstation 
systems,  SPARCserver  sys¬ 
tems,  SunNet  Manager,  16,000 
UNIX®  experts,  and  8,500  appli¬ 
cations.  It  is  kappening  today. 
In  companies  suck  as  Ckase 
M ankattan  Bank  and  McCaw 


We've  Simply  Found  A  Way  To  Make  It  Work. 


ment.  For  tke  enterprise.  It  is  an 
operating  environment  witk 
networking  designed-in. 

gpP-’ 

It  is  desktops  and  servers 
witk  networking  designed-in. 
It  is  a  scalakle  arckitecture  tkat 
lets  you  add  power  ky  simply 
adding  power  modules. 


sonal  computers  you  already 
kave.  It  is  consu  Iting  and  op¬ 
erations  services  tkat  not  just 
support,  kut  tkat  transfer 
expertise. 

It  is  a  $4.3  killion  company 
tkat  uses  wkat  it  makes,  and 
runs  itself  on  tkis  kind  of  open, 
client-server  computing.  It  is 
experience  tkat  comes  from 
selling  more  UNIX  systems 
tkan  any  otker  company.  It  is 
network  management  tools  to 


Cellular.  And  across  tke  world. 
It  is  wkat  is  truly  significant  in 
computing  today. 


And  it  is  demonstra  kly 
ketter.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

1-800-426-5321,  ext.  750.  Or 

use  Mosaic  to  enter  tke  Inter¬ 
net  at  kttp://www.sun.com/ 


Tke  Network  Is  Tke  Computer 


©19V4  Sun  Microsystems, 


INSIGHTS 


Paradox  Lost? 


After  a  decade  of 
worry  and  debate, 
new  evidence  indicates 
that  computers  may 
finally  be  paying  off 

BY  ERIK  BRYNJOLFSSON 


In  the  mid-1980s,  Morgan  Stanley 
&  Co.  economist  Stephen  Roach 
sounded  an  alarm  about  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  “productivity  para¬ 
dox”  of  information  technology: 
While  U.S.  firms  were  investing 
heavily  in  IT,  those  investments  did 
not  seem  to  be  paying  off.  That  news 
was,  of  course,  of  great  concern  to 
CIOs — and  to  their  CEOs.  Support¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  studies,  the  para¬ 
dox  soon  became  a  standard  part  of 
the  rationale  behind  many  CEOs’  re¬ 
luctance  to  invest  in  information 
technology  any  further. 

While  the  paradox  is  still  a  factor 
in  much  investment-related  decision 
making  today,  it  is  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  no  longer  be  relevant 
to  the  IT  investment  decision.  Some 
of  the  most  widely  quoted  studies 
rely  on  data  from  the  pre-PC  epoch 
of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  traditional  metrics  used 
to  measure  productivity  ignore  some 


of  the  key  benefits  of  computeriza¬ 
tion:  increased  quality,  customer 
service,  product  variety  and  timeli¬ 
ness.  My  colleague  at  MIT,  Lorin 
Hitt,  and  I  have  found  that  when 
these  issues  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  the  outlook  for  IT  takes  on  a 
much  rosier  glow. 

We  recently  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  of  productivity 
in  380  large  firms,  using  more-re¬ 
cent  and  more-detailed  data.  Instead 
of  confirming  the  earlier  studies,  our 
results  challenge  much  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  on  computer-en¬ 
hanced  productivity.  We  found  that, 
far  from  being  unproductive,  com¬ 
puters  improved  productivity  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  than  any  other  type  of 
investment  the  firms  made.  The 
gross  ROI  averaged  over  50  percent 
per  year  for  computers  (including 
supercomputers,  mainframes,  minis 
and  micros),  compared  with  less 
than  10  percent  for  other  types  of 
capital.  Even  after  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  computers  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  more  frequently  than  other 
types  of  capital,  the  net  returns  from 
computers  still  exceeded  those  from 
other  types  of  investments  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin. 

Although  much  more  research  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  these  and  other 
new  findings  have  begun  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  IT  productivity  de¬ 
bate.  Even  Roach  recently  conceded 
that  he  believes  computers  may  fi¬ 
nally  be  pulling  their  weight  (see  “A 
Resounding  Maybe,”  CIO,  Feb.  1, 
1994). 

Our  study  applied  the  same  basic 
models  of  productivity  mea¬ 
surement  as  those  used  by  ear¬ 
lier  researchers.  But  while  many 
earlier  studies  used  aggregate,  in¬ 
dustrywide  data,  we  used  more-de¬ 
tailed  data  that  focused  on  individual 
firms.  Such  data  is  more  likely  to  re- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PETER  HOEY 


"/  want  to  see  that  hunky 
Robert  Mitchum  in  ‘Pancho  Villa  Lives/" 


" Without  leaving  my  couch. " 


veal  the  benefits  of  computerization 
such  as  improved  quality  or  variety, 
which  can  redistribute  market  share 
to  improve  some  firms’  standing 
without  necessarily  affecting  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  while  earlier  firm-lev- 
el  studies  were  based  on  data  from 
between  1978  and  1982,  our  analysis 
used  data  from  International  Data 
Group’s  computer  surveys  for  1987 
to  1991.  [IDG  is  CIO’s  parent  com¬ 
pany.]  The  currency  of  data  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  because  of  two 
trends  in  the  1980s.  First,  the 
amount  of  computer  power  deliv¬ 
ered  in  firms  increased  by  at  least  a 
hundredfold,  making  the  effects  of 
computerization  much  easier  to  iden¬ 
tify.  Computers  represented  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  share  of  capital  spending 
in  1980,  so  their  impact  was  likely  to 
be  drowned  out  in  previous  studies 
by  changing  oil  prices,  economic 
fluctuations  and  other  factors.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  past  decade  was  witness  to 
much  dramatic  and  sometimes 
painful  restructuring  of  business, 
which  may  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  many  of  the  benefits  of  IT  to 
the  bottom  line. 

Our  data  also  included  an  order-of- 
magnitude  more  observations  than 
other  firm-level  studies.  We  exam¬ 
ined  380  firms  over  a  five-year  peri¬ 
od;  in  1991,  those  firms  generated 
nearly  $2  trillion  in  sales.  While  all 
survey  data  will  include  some  errors, 
“lucky”  and  “unlucky”  firms  tend  to 
cancel  each  other  out  in  such  a  large 
sample,  so  a  more  precise  estimate 
of  the  factors  underlying  success  can 
be  discerned. 

While  the  findings  of  high  levels 
of  computer-enhanced  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  encouraging, 
managers  must  think  twice  before 
going  on  a  computer  spending  binge. 
Although  computer  investment  is 
correlated  with  higher  returns  than 
are  other  types  of  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  companies  should  increase 
spending  on  computers.  The  aver¬ 
age  firm  in  our  sample  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  computers,  but  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  outcomes  was  large,  with 


some  firms  far  surpassing  the  aver¬ 
age  and  others  actually  losing  money 
on  their  IT  investments.  The  firms 
with  high  returns  and  high  levels  of 
computer  investment  differ  from  the 
low  performers  in  many  ways  that 
cannot  be  rectified  simply  by  in¬ 
creasing  IS  budgets.  For  instance, 
“agile  manufacturing,”  involving 
very  intense  computer  usage,  re¬ 
quires  fundamental  changes  in  orga¬ 
nization,  product  line,  marketing, 
workforce  and  supplier  relations. 


Firm -level  data  is 
more  likely  to  reveal  the 
benefits  of  computerization 
such  as  improved  quality 
or  variety,  which  can 
redistribute  market  share 
to  improve  some  firms’ 
standing  without  necessarily 
affecting  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 


One  factory  I  visited  exemplified 
some  of  these  risks.  The  company 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  a  com¬ 
puterized  flexible-manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem  to  produce  a  consumer  product, 
but  its  throughput  actually  declined 
compared  with  what  it  was  under  the 
old,  inflexible  systems.  Closer  analy¬ 
sis  revealed  that  rather  than  taking 
advantage  of  the  strengths  of  the 
new  system — faster  switching  time 
between  products,  more  potential 
product  variety,  better  coordination 
with  suppliers  and  less  need  for 
work-in-process  inventory — the 
managers  and  the  workforce  were 
still  trying  to  run  the  factory  the  old 
way.  Top  management  had  described 
an  appealing  vision  for  the  future, 
but  without  hundreds  of  adjust¬ 
ments — some  minor  and  some  ma¬ 
jor — that  vision  could  not  be  imple¬ 
mented.  Everyone  slipped  back  into 
their  old  organizational  routines,  and 


the  computers  added  little  value. 

Fortunately,  this  story  has  a  happy 
ending,  as  did  the  projects  in  most  of 
the  companies  we  analyzed.  The 
company  set  aside  a  “greenfield” 
site  in  a  corner  of  the  factory  where 
the  new  methods  would  be  pio¬ 
neered  by  a  small  group  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  managers.  The  team  worked 
out  how  the  pieces  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  including  both  organization  and 
technology,  fit  together.  Once  it  was 
better  understood,  the  system  could 
be  successfully  extended  to  the  rest 
of  the  factory. 

In  this  case,  the  full  benefits  of  the 
new  system  could  not  be  achieved 
until  the  organizational  changes 
were  made.  In  other  cases,  manage¬ 
ment  may  consciously  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  as  a  catalyst  to  force  a  reex¬ 
amination  of  long-held  beliefs  and  to 
justify  the  reengineering  of  outdated 
systems.  In  this  way,  even  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  investment  in  computers 
can  unleash  a  groundswell  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  This  may  explain  why  IT  was 
associated  with  such  enormous  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  our  sample.  Similarly, 
the  fact  that  such  organizational 
changes  do  not  happen  overnight 
may  help  explain  why  the  productiv¬ 
ity  payoff  did  not  occur  sooner. 

As  the  era  of  simple  automation 
draws  to  a  close,  IT  must  increasing¬ 
ly  be  viewed  as  an  enabling  technol¬ 
ogy  that  provides  an  advantage  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  business-process  redesign 
and  improving  the  ability  of  groups 
to  work  together.  The  lesson  for  IS 
managers  is  clear:  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  exploit  the  full  potential 
of  IT  simply  by  running  an  efficient 
IS  shop.  Instead,  exceptional  returns 
are  driven  by  linking  technology 
with  strategy  and  structure.  It  is  by 
using  IT  to  reinvigorate  business 
processes  that  CIOs  can  gain  proof 
of  their  own  that  the  productivity 
payoff  has  arrived.  ESJ 


Erik  Brynjolfsson  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  MIT  Sloan  School  of 
Management  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  report,  “New  Evidence  on  the  Re¬ 
turns  to  Information  Systems,  ”  is 
available  from  the  MIT  Document 
Services  office  at  61 7 253-5668. 
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HOT-BUTTON  ISSUES 


The  Distributed  Dilemma 


An  annual  survey 
of  CIOs  by  Deloitte  & 
Touche  turns  up 
plenty  of  nettlesome 
problems — and  an 
accompanying  shortage 
of  ideal  solutions. 

As  the  stakes  and 
expectations  soar,  so 
do  the  manifest 
difficulties  of  being 
a  CIO. 

BY  JEFF  PLEWA 


Each  year  the  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Consulting  Group  of 
Deloitte  &  Touche  surveys  U.S. 
and  Canadian  CIOs  to  identi¬ 
fy  IS  trends  and  plans.  This 
year’s  responses,  from  more  than  400 
companies,  showed  important  shifts  in 
everything  from  client/server  architec¬ 
ture  and  software-development  tools  to 
reengineering  projects  and  open  sys¬ 
tems. 

As  soon  as  the  results  were  tabulat¬ 
ed,  Deloitte  &  Touche  Information 
Technology  Consulting  Partners  feff 
Plewa,  Steve  Pliskin  and  Ken  Horner, 
along  with  CIO  Magazine  Editor  Mar¬ 
cia  Blumenthal,  met  with  five  CIOs  of 
major  corporations  to  get  senior  indus¬ 
try  perspective  on  the  survey  findings. 
Plewa,  director  of  the  CIO  survey,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  moderated  the  discus¬ 
sion.  The  industry  participants  includ¬ 
ed  Roger  Brooks,  CIO  of  Allied  Van 
Lines;  Kenneth  DeWitt,  senior  systems 
director  at  Sears  Merchandise  Group; 
Richard  Haugen,  vice  president  for  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Molex  Inc.;  Don¬ 
ald  Karmazin,  CIO  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade;  and  Hank  Leingang, 
CIO  of  Viacom  International  Inc. 


1993  was  another  challenging 
year  for  CIOs.  As  the  economy  and 
corporate  performance  limped  along, 
growing  importance  was  placed  on 
efforts  to  improve  service  and  quali¬ 
ty,  support  global  expansion  and  un¬ 
dertake  corporate  rightsizing  initia¬ 
tives.  In  addition,  reengineering — 
like  Gen.  Sherman  marching  to  the 
sea — continued  its  surge  through 
organizations.  Finally,  executives 
across  the  board  were  again  pres¬ 
sured  to  accomplish  more  with  less. 

It  is  indisputable  that  improved 
performance  has  become  an  urgent 
goal  of  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  achieving  that  goal 
has  fallen  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  CIOs — who  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
front  a  rapidly  changing  technical  pa¬ 
radigm.  Deloitte  &  Touche’s  annual 
survey  of  CIOs  looked  at  many  of 
the  friction  points,  including  the  five 
that  follow. 

Client/Server 

Although  the  demise  of  the  main¬ 
frame  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
client/server  projects  proliferated  in 
1993  at  a  furious  pace.  In  the  most 
dramatic  finding  of  this  year’s  sur¬ 
vey,  CIOs  reported  a  more-than-five- 
fold  jump  in  the  use  of  client/server 
systems.  In  1993,  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  applications  (27  per¬ 
cent)  ran  on  client/server  systems, 
up  from  a  mere  5  percent  in  both 
1991  and  ’92.  Moreover,  93  percent 
of  respondent  CIOs  expect  this  fig¬ 
ure  will  double  by  1995. 

(The  survey  turned  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  correlation  between  a  high 
degree  of  involvement  in  client/ 
server  and  above-average  IS  budget 
growth.  Companies  with  25  percent 
or  more  of  their  applications  running 
on  advanced  client/server  systems 
[defined  as  encompassing  such 
things  as  remote-database  access, 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRAN  O'NEILL 


distributed  functionality,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  data  and  functionality]  post¬ 
ed  budget  gains  averaging  9  percent; 
those  with  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
their  applications  running  on  client/ 
server  saw  their  budgets  decline  by 
1  percent.) 

Unfortunately,  this  burgeoning 
comes  at  a  time  when  a  shortage  of 
staff  with  client/server  experience 
remains  daunting:  54  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  cited  the  lack  of  qualified 
personnel  as  an  obstacle  to  client/ 
server  implementation  (see  chart). 
This  highlights  the  pressing  need  for 
significant  training  expenditures. 

Our  panel  of  CIOs  points  to  a 
number  of  factors  in  explaining  the 
rapid  growth  of  client/server.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  improving  capa¬ 
bility  of  client/server  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  human  resources.  Via¬ 
com’s  Hank  Leingang  credits  “the 
maturing  of  the  technology,  more- 
rigorous  operating  environments, 
better  tools  and  more  people  with 
client/server  expertise.” 

Richard  Haugen,  of  Molex  Inc., 
agrees,  noting  that  although  his 


company  did  not  initially  adopt 
client/server,  “new  developments 
have  made  it  an  increasingly  viable 
option.” 

Nonetheless,  caution  hasn’t  exact¬ 
ly  been  cast  aside.  According  to 
Roger  Brooks  of  Allied  Van  Lines, 


Significantly  fewer 
reengineering  projects 
seemed  to  be  in  the  works 
this  years  The  number  of 
projects  per  company 
dropped  to  3.2  from  last 
year’s  level  of  4.4. 


his  company  initiated  a  client/server 
project  in  1990  but  later  backed 
away  to  give  the  technology  time  to 
mature.  “For  our  environment,  we 
found  that  the  technology  was  just 


not  there  yet,”  he  says.  “However, 
we  will  be  ready  to  investigate 
client/server  again  next  year.” 

Kenneth  DeWitt  reports  that 
Sears  Merchandise  Group  is  in  a 
similar  position.  “We  are  bringing 
seven  MIS  divisions  together  under 
one  umbrella.  As  a  result,  there  are  a 
lot  of  redundant  systems  and  data 
right  now.  We  are  moving  cautiously 
because  the  client/server  approach 
is  not  as  mature  as  we  think  it 
should  be.  If  it  were,  we  would  be 
more  aggressive  now.” 

Caution  turns  out  to  be  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  most  migration  curves.  The 
survey  identified  a  trend  toward  us¬ 
ing  an  evolutionary  approach  to  im¬ 
plementing  client/server  architec¬ 
ture:  beginning,  typically,  with  a  GUI 
front  end  to  current  legacy  systems, 
then  proceeding  to  more-advanced 
forms  of  client/server  architecture, 
such  as  distributed  functionality  and 
distributed  data.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade’s  Don  Karmazin  sees  many 
companies  initiating  the  move  to 
client/server  by  unintelligent  work¬ 
stations  with  intelligent  front 
ends — “to  give  them  a  new  look  and 
feel.”  (According  to  Leingang,  once 
users  get  a  taste  of  GUIs,  they  de¬ 
mand  nothing  less  in  future  applica¬ 
tions  and  turn  off  to  character-based 
systems.) 

Legacy  Systems 

The  obvious  corollary  to  the  27  per¬ 
cent  client/server-conversion  rate  is 
that  a  lot  of  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  still  run  on  legacy  systems — 
69  percent,  according  to  this  year’s 
survey.  Of  those  polled,  38  percent 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their 
legacy  systems,  and  87  percent  said 
they  plan  to  take  some  remedial  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  next  several  years 
(most  to  replace  them  but  many  to 
expand  or  redesign  them). 

Says  Karmazin:  “I  think  you’ll 
have  many  legacy  systems  in  place 
for  years  to  come. ...I  think  these 
older  systems  will  be  integrated  or 
interconnected,  but  they  won’t  go 
away.” 

The  barrier  to  replacing  legacy 
systems  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  respondents  (69  percent)  was  the 


Obstacles  to  Implementing  Client/Server  Systems 

Percentage  of  CIOs  perceiving  the  obstacle  as  significant 


Lack  of  qualified  personnel 


High  implementation  costs 


Lack  of  industrywide  standards 


Software  distribution  complexity 


Complexity  of  multivendor  environment 


Disaster  recovery  complexity 


Security  limitations 


54% 


43% 
43% 
42% 
42% 
38% 

36% 


Lack  of  development  tools 


29% 
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prea  was  great. 
Ginger  was  great. 

Together  they 
were  spectacular. 

The  partnership  makes  it  work! 


Fred  Astaire  certainly  held  his  own.  But 
when  he  paired  up  with  Ginger  Rogers, 
it  was  pure  magic.  The  same  holds  true 
in  business.  When  two  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  departments  forge  alliances,  the  results 
are  often  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  ESPRIT  ( Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology)  Awards  Program. 

The  ESPRIT  Awards  recognize  the  strategic 
partnership  between  IS  management  and 
business  management  as  they  apply  IT  to 
improve  business  value  and  increase  profits. 
Since  its  inception  in  1993,  this  program  has 
recognized  a  select  group  of  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  business 
value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value 
and  increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  result 
of  a  technology  investment,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.  We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling 
out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  application  form 
bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry  form 
has  been  removed,  please  call  Brooke  Burton 
at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


•  ■, 


Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering 
for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 


Sponsored  by  Cl O  Magazine  and 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


Application  Deadline 
May  16,  1994 


With  ESPRIT, 

partnership 
takes  on 
a  whole  new 
meaning 

part  ner  ship  (part'nor-ship')  n  l.The 
state  of  being  a  partner;  an  association  of 
partners.  2.  A  contract  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  persons  in  which  each 
agrees  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
labor  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  by 
which  each  shares  in  some  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  losses. 


-The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 


f  T“  there  is  one  word  that  defines  the  ESPRIT 
L  /  Awards  it's  “partnership.”  This  program  honors 
those  business  and  technology  executives  who 
have  joined  forces  to  plan  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  implement  it  and  quantify  its  strategic 
business  value  in  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits. 


Recognizing  Strategic 
Partnering 

CIO  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
created  the  ESPRIT  Awards  to 
recognize  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
prove  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line  from 
strategic  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  By  communi¬ 
cating  the  payback  of 
your  technology  solu¬ 
tion,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  hope  to  encourage 
other  businesses  to 
follow  your  lead. 

Obtaining  Real 
Business  Value 

What  business  goals 
have  you  achieved 
with  your  technology  solution? 
Lowered  costs?  Raised  profits? 
Increased  market  share?  En¬ 
hanced  image?  The  list  is  end¬ 
less.  There  are  both  hard-dollar 
and  soft  benefits  that  come  with 
IT  investments.  If  you  and  your 
business  partner  can  provide 


tangible  facts  and  figures  about 
return  on  investment  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  we  urge  you 
to  participate  in  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program. 

Our  Challenge  To  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about 
it.  To  participate, 
simply  fill  out  this 
ESPRIT  Awards  ap¬ 
plication.  The  January 
15, 1995  issue  of  CIO 
will  feature  profiles  of 
companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  successfully 
document  how  their 
partnered  IT  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased 
business  value. 

Then  in  early  1995,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  these  winning  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Brooke  Burton  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  16, 1994 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1994 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1995 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Winter  1995 
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AWARDS 


Honoring  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Technology 
Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

While  most  executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology  (IT),  some 
remain  unsure  of  its  actual  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  strategic  IT 
investments  initiated  by  a  joint  business /IS  team 
can  produce  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits,  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  are  cosponsoring  the 
second  annual  ESPRIT  Awards.  The  honorees  will  be 
public  and  private  companies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  have  proven  that  strate¬ 
gic  IT  investments  can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Winners  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  ceremony  and  profiled  in  the 
January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine. 

CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges  from  among  en¬ 
trants  who  have  sent  in  completed 
application  forms  by  May  16, 1994. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  system  fur¬ 
thers  the  organization’s  strategic 
objectives. 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  provides  to 
the  organization. 

•  The  level  of  partnership  achieved  throughout  the 
course  of  the  project  by  the  business  unit  and  the  IS 
organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  face-to-face 
interviews,  will  be  requested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit  the  applicants’ 


sites  in  order  to  review  in  greater  depth  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  functioning,  and  to  examine 
financial  results. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1992. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
the  business-unit  executive  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

•  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete 
entries  may  be  returned  for  elaboration 
or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper, 
one  side  per  sheet. 

•  The  application  form  may  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will 
be  considered,  but  each  entry  must  be 
submitted  separately. 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firms,  consultants  and  other  third  par¬ 
ties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf  of  another 

firm.  They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  to  contact  CIO  Magazine  to 
recommend  that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  their 
client. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3lA  -inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


DEADLINE 

May  16, 1994 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRIT  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 
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1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY,  IS  IT  □  PUBLICLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT: 


2.  ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  I.S.  ORGANIZATION: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 


3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) _ 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  )  _ 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) _ 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  )  _ 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 

unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served; 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives  of 
the  IT  investment. 

•  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 
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•  Furthering  Strategic  Objectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initia¬ 
tives.  Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us 
evaluate  the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a 
significant  regulatory  change. 

•  Partnership:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS 
organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the 
importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved 
without  IT? 

6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable 
devices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION /RELEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRIT  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials  furnished 
by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this  judging.  I 
understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  application 
or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and  judging 
process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of  publicity 
relating  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to 
any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such 
usage. 


I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 
Magazine?  Yes  □  No  □ 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program? 


□  CIO  Magazine 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 

□  IS  staff  member 

□  Other  publications 

□  Vendor 


□  Academician 

□  Consultant 

□  Systems  integrator 

□  PR  Agency 

□  Advertising  Agency 


□  Other  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/ Business-Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment  Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program? 
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9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  identifying 
costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any  line  item 
into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line  items  if 
necessary.  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were  arrived 
at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your 
return  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your 
application  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  If  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  future 
investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the 
tables  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Investment: 

Year  “0” 

19 _ -19 _ 

Year  1 

19 _ 

Year  2 

19 

YearS 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Nonsystems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 


Return: 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

YearS 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 


Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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high  cost;  48  percent  mentioned 
competing  IT  projects  claiming  a 
higher  priority;  and  46  percent  men¬ 
tioned  the  risk  of  business  disrup¬ 
tion  inherent  in  switching  to  less- 
battle-tested  platforms. 


Brooks  shares  the  concerns  about 
cost  constraints  and  the  need  to  bal¬ 
ance  priorities.  “I  want  to  invest  my 
resources  in  the  strategic  sys¬ 
tems — the  ones  that  produce  some 
real  value  added  for  the  customer 
and  give  me  a  competitive  edge,”  he 
says.  “If  a  basic  [mainframe]  system, 
such  as  payroll,  is  not  broken,  don’t 
fix  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  notes  Kar¬ 
mazin,  “If  you’re  at  the  end  of  the 
curve  on  your  mainframe  configura¬ 
tion,  a  client/server  application  is  a 
lot  less  expensive  then  adding  an¬ 
other  mainframe.” 

Reengineering 

Not  surprisingly,  business-process 
reengineering  was  on  respondents’ 
minds.  Less  predictably,  though,  sig¬ 
nificantly  fewer  reengineering  proj¬ 


ects  seemed  to  be  in  the  works  this 
year:  The  number  of  projects  per 
company  dropped  to  3.2  from  last 
year’s  level  of  4.4.  This  decline  may 
be  only  apparent,  however,  since  the 
definition  of  business-process  reen¬ 


gineering  used  in  the  current  survey 
questionnaire  was  revised  to  be 
made  more  strict:  “the  radical 
change  of  critical  business  processes 
and  their  supporting  systems  to  ef¬ 
fect  breakthrough  gains  in  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

Whether  the  decline  is  real  or 
merely  semantic,  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  reengineering  has 
risen  over  last  year’s  study.  Im¬ 
proved  service  was  the  benefit  from 
which  CIOs  expected — and  got — 
the  best  results  (see  chart).  This 
strong  showing  surprises  Haugen. 
“Reengineering  can  be  a  process  in 
search  of  a  mission,”  he  says.  “Now 
it’s  the  ‘in’  thing,  and  this  can  lead  to 
a  lot  of  failures.” 

But  DeWitt  believes  the  happier 
outcomes  may  be  the  result  of  prac¬ 
tice,  practice,  practice.  “Reengineer¬ 


ing  is  an  art  in  itself,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  have  to  learn  the  process  and 
then  build  on  their  successes.”  Lein- 
gang  speculates  that  “companies 
may  be  launching  projects  that  are 
smaller  in  scope”  and  thus  likelier  to 
produce  better  results  more  quickly. 

Although  Deloitte’s  Ken  Horner 
agrees  that  higher  satisfaction  rates 
are  probable  with  smaller  projects, 
he  questions  whether  they  produce 
as  much  real  value  as  those  with 
more-ambitious  goals.  “The  bigger 
your  ideas  are,  the  higher  the  risk  of 
failure,”  he  says.  “But  if  you  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  better  the  chance  you  will 
make  a  major  improvement.” 

A  narrowing  this  year  of  the  gap 
between  expected  and  achieved  ben¬ 
efits  may  also  be  the  result  of  more 
realistic  expectations;  early  experi¬ 
ences  may  have  taught  companies  to 
adjust  their  targets  in  subsequent 
projects. 

Asked  to  name  significant  barriers 
to  reengineering  success,  59  percent 
of  respondents  made  “resistance  to 
change”  the  top  vote  getter  by  a 
wide  margin — over  “limitations  of 
existing  systems”  (40  percent), 
“lack  of  executive  consensus”  (38 
percent)  and  “lack  of  a  senior  execu¬ 
tive  champion”  (37  percent). 

Brooks  says  change  resistance  is 
especially  problematic  in  the  quasi¬ 
franchise  environment  at  Allied  (and 
typical  of  the  moving/storage  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole):  “We’re  challenging 
the  basic  structure  and  foundation  of 
the  way  work  is  performed  within 
our  company  and  the  industry.  Our 
independent  owners  understandably 
want  to  know  what’s  in  it  for  them.” 

Development  Tools 

The  spread  of  client/server  drove 
another  1993  trend:  Use  of  software- 
development  tools  rose,  according  to 
the  survey,  and  client/server  tools 
were  the  applications  cited  most  of¬ 
ten  by  respondents.  Three-quarters 
of  those  polled  said  they  used 
client/server  tools  to  some  extent, 
and  nearly  one-quarter  reported  sig¬ 
nificant  use.  Possibly  helping  to  spur 
their  growth  is  the  fact  that,  as  Lein- 
gang  notes,  “client/server  tools  pro¬ 
vide  quicker  feedback  in  a  prototyp- 


Benefits  of  Business-Process  Reengineering 

Percentage  of  respondents  naming  the  benefit  as  a  goal  and  reporting  that 
it  had  been  achieved 

Improved  service 


Enhanced  revenue 

30% 

Expected  g  __ 

Actual  I 
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AT  6:00  P.M.,  FACED  WITH  DISTRIBUTING  120  SETS 
OF  SOFTWARE  UPDATES  ACROSS  3  CITIES, 
AND  TRANSFERRING  DAILY  SALES  REPORTS  FROM 

320  REMOTE  SITES, 

PAT  THOMPSON  DID  WHAT  ANY  DEDICATED 
MANAGER  WOULD  DO. 


HE  WENT  HOME. 


Pat  Thompson's  company,  like  over  1,000 
others,  entrusts  the  movement  of  their  business- 
critical  data  to  Legent's  XCOM,  MUNK/ACM 
and  DistribuLink  software.  Because  Legent  is 
the  leader,  with  years  of  experience  in  providing 
reliable  data  transport  and  software  distribu¬ 
tion  solutions.  From  MVS  and  UNIX  to  OS/2, 
Windows  and  DOS.  From  SNA  to  Async  to  TCP/IP. 


Legent  has  you  covered.  And  it's  all  part  of  XPE, 
Legent's  integrated  framework  for  managing  dis¬ 
tributed  solutions  across  the  enterprise.  Moving 
data  and  software  across  your  enterprise  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  logistical  nightmare.  Rely  on  Legent, 
the  leader  in  data  transport  and  software  distri¬ 
bution.  Call  1-800-676-LGNT,  extension  335 
for  more  information. 


CROSS  PLATFORM 
ENVIRONMENT 


^nmiiiiiii  i 

LEGENT 

THE  EXPERTS  IN  DISTRIBUTED 
SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


Open  Systems:  Pursuit  and  Achievement 


How  open  do  you  consider 
your  current  systems? 


ing  environment.  They  speed  up  the 
process,  and  people  can  see  their 
impact  sooner.” 

Use  of  CASE  tools  also  grew  but 
at  a  slower  rate  than  survey  respon¬ 
dents  had  predicted  over  the  last  few 
years.  Just  over  half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  are  using  CASE.  Brooks  cites 
the  overheated  expectations  and  rel¬ 
atively  high  cost  of  CASE  as  possible 
reasons  for  the  “go-slow”  posture: 
“Everybody  thought  CASE  tools 
would  be  a  marvelous  productivity 
enhancer,  but  productivity  didn’t  re¬ 
ally  improve  all  that  much,”  he  says. 
“You  got  better  documentation  and  a 
better-quality  product,  but  the  deliv¬ 
ery  was  not  there,  and  it  was  hard  to 
justify  the  cost.” 

Leingang  believes  the  develop¬ 
ment-time  lag  for  CASE  tools  is  an¬ 
other  problem.  “After  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy  comes  on  stream,  it  takes  two 
years  to  develop  the  appropriate 
CASE  tools.  Then  you’ve  got  this 
tool  that’s  supposed  to  be  a  silver 
bullet,  but  all  of  a  sudden  you’re 
faced  with  yet  another  new  technol¬ 
ogy — and  the  bullet  won’t  go  with 
you.” 

The  growth  of  object-oriented 
tools — used  to  at  least  some  degree 
by  37  percent  of  survey  respon- 


How  open  do  you  believe 
your  systems  will  be  two 
years  from  now? 


dents — also  lagged  behind  predic¬ 
tions  in  earlier  surveys.  (With  13 
percent  of  health-care  industry  re¬ 
spondents  claiming  extensive  in¬ 
volvement  in  object-oriented  tools, 


The  seemingly  endless 
journey  to  the  Shangri-La 
of  open  systems 
continues  apace. 


health  care  was  the  survey’s  leading 
proponent  of  object-tool  use.) 

The  slow  development  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  mandate  makes  sense  to  Hau¬ 
gen,  who  notes  that  “if  CASE  tools 
have  a  significant  learning  curve,  the 
object-oriented  curve  is  astronomi¬ 
cal.” 

Open  Systems 

The  seemingly  endless  journey  to 
the  Shangri-La  of  open  systems  con¬ 
tinues  apace.  Seventy-one  percent  of 
survey  respondents  are  pursuing 
some  form  of  open  systems.  Despite 
this,  only  6  percent  of  those  polled 


claimed  to  have  achieved  “very 
open”  architectures  by  the  end  of 
1993  (see  chart).  This  may  arise 
from  a  highly  ambitious  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  term,  according 
to  Karmazin.  “When  people  say 
‘open,’  in  my  experience  they  are 
trying  to  achieve  interoperability, 
portability  and  productivity,”  he 
says.  “You  need  a  strategy  for  build¬ 
ing  openness  into  your  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  as  you  change  each  piece  of  the 
environment.” 

Many  panelists  voiced  concern 
over  the  degree  of  openness  and  the 
benefits  that  are  realistically  achiev¬ 
able.  “The  concept  of  an  open  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  your  system  is  trans¬ 
portable,  so  you  can  keep  your 
hardware  costs  down,”  says  Lein¬ 
gang.  “But  hardware  is  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  component  of  the  system.  Costs 
of  training  and  development  contin¬ 
ue  to  rise.  So  I  wonder  if  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  cost  reduction  is  reason¬ 
able.” 

In  a  recent  application-selection 
project,  Haugen  says  Molex  was 
pleased  with  the  variety  of  “open” 
options  available.  Karmazin  concurs, 
noting  that  initially,  a  buyer  has  all 
the  options  and  can  bid  vendors 
down.  He  cautions,  however,  that 
“once  you  choose  an  extension,  you 
limit  portability.” 

“I  see  us  moving  toward  more 
loosely  coupled  systems,”  Horner 
says.  “Once  you  choose  Unix,  you’re 
no  longer  open  to  any  of  the  good 
ideas  that  exist  in  an  AS/400  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  there  are  some  good 
ones.  There’s  no  one  single  flavor  of 
ice  cream  that’s  the  only  good  one.” 

Brooks  believes  much  of  the 
open-systems  debate  is  led  by  ven¬ 
dors.  “I  talk  to  my  peers  around  the 
country,  and  most  CIOs  have  be¬ 
come  pretty  skeptical  about  some  of 
these  new  technologies.  We  are  sit¬ 
ting  back,  with  kind  of  a  cocked  eye, 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  figure 
out  the  problems.”  Karmazin  agrees 
that  a  lot  of  the  hype  is  vendor-gen¬ 
erated.  “You  have  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  sand  with  your  systems  and 
stick  with  it,”  he  says.  “You  can’t 
just  keep  changing  to  the  next  new 
thing.”  BB1 


-  Very  open 

—  Not  very  open 
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Custom  Networks. 
Built  To  Order. 


Look  to  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  to  man¬ 
age  all  your  information  systems  projects. 

We  combine  the  industry’s  leading  technology 
products  with  a  wide  range  of  implementation 
services  to  build  and  support  the  network  you 
need  to  help  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper. 

We  call  it  selective  outsourcing  —  you  choose 
only  the  services  you  need,  from  product  delivery 
and  configuration  to  installation  and  on-site  sup¬ 
port.  Plus,  we  offer  consistent  pricing  with  respon¬ 


Hewlett-Packard 
Vectra  PCs. 
Power  To  Base 
Your  Network 
On. 


sive,  local  support  and  sendee  through  our  inter¬ 
national  network  of  owner-managed  branches. 

MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  can  help  you 
construct  a  powerful  Hewlett-Packard  network 
featuring  the  new  486  and  Pentium-based  series 
of  HP  Vectra  PCs  and  advanced  high-end  servers. 
We  carry  the  entire  line  of  HP  products  from 
desktops,  servers  and  networking  products  to  HP 
LaserJet  printers  and  peripherals. 

Call  for  a  custom  network  —  built  to  order. 


Call  (800)  582^8402 

FOR  A  FREE  GUIDE  ON 

OUTSOURCING  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES. 


MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


©1994  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc  Helping  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 

MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated 
franchised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations  Hewlett-Packard  and  HP 
are  properties  of  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  Authorized  Dealer 

trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  companies 
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HEALTH  CARE 


Industries  in  flux  place  exceptional  burdens 
on  IT  organizations,  which  must  meet  goals 
that  are  not  clearly  defined  and  needs  that  may 
change  daily.  In  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
coping  with  change,  CIO  looks  at  health  care. 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


It's  the  year  2000.  At  the  head  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Healthcare  Network,  a  two-year-old  alliance  of  300-plus  hospitals 
and  other  treatment  centers,  CIO  Maureen  Hamilton  confers  with 
one  of  her  staff  MDs.  The  new  interface  on  the  clinical  pathways 
system  is  getting  high  marks  from  physicians,  he  reports:  They’re  find¬ 
ing  it  a  lot  faster  to  drill  down  to  the  most  cost-effective  recommended 

procedures.  Also,  the  legislative 


THUMBNAIL 

Industry:  U.S.  hospitals  and  affiliated 
health-care  providers 

Primary  Products/Markets:  Hospital 
services,  patient  care 

Industry  Revenues:  $289  billion 
(1991  figures) 

Number  of  Players: 

6,539  (American 
Hospital  Association 
figures) 


liaison  says  the  feds  are  likely  to 
ask  for  more-frequent  outcome 
reports  to  feed  their  quality-com¬ 
parison  data  bank.  Finally,  anoth¬ 
er  nursing  home  in  Salem  has 
been  accepted  into  the  network. 
Adding  the  node  will  be  no  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  home’s  old  systems 
will  need  modifications  to  accept 
the  revised  Common  Patient 
Identifier. 
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FORCES  OF 
CHANGE 

Managed  Care:  The  revenue 
model  shifts  from  fee-for-ser- 
vice  to  “capitation,”  which  re¬ 
quires  providers  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  for  a  preset  fee  and 
absorb  any  additional  costs 
incurred. 

Impact:  Clinicians  will  require 
systems  to  help  them  choose 
treatment  methods  that  limit 
hospital  costs  while  delivering 
quality  care.  Organizations 
must  closely  track  costs  and 
resource-utilization  levels. 


Integrated  Continuum  of  Care: 

Providers  become  responsible 
for  an  individual’s  care  across 
a  continuum  of  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  hospitals,  outpatient 
clinics,  long-term  care,  reha¬ 
bilitation  centers,  etc. 

Impact:  Individual  health-care 
institutions  must  be  linked 
electronically  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  common  databases  to 
share  standardized  patient 
records. 


Quality-  and  Cost-based 
Competition:  Hospitals  com¬ 
pete  for  spots  on  preferred- 
provider  lists  of  subscribers, 
insurers  and  physicians  based 
on  their  ability  to  deliver  qual¬ 
ity  care  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Impact:  Providers  must  report 
treatment  outcomes  and  cost 
metrics  to  subscribers  and 
regulatory  agencies. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  YANG 


R007ATTFN 

The  Systems/Bmness  Balancing  Act 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz- Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 

Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS5' 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 

Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 


I  .  S .  ACTIONS 

NOW: 

Installing  wide  area  network 
and  EDI  technology  to  link 
provider  facilities  and  enable 
data  sharing. 

Constructing  clinical-data 
repositories  that  merge  inpa¬ 
tient  and  outpatient  medical 
histories  that  eventually  can 
be  shared  across  a  provider 
network. 

Implementing  physician  or¬ 
der-entry  expert  systems  that 
encourage  doctors  to  order 
tests  and  procedures  that  are 
effective  and  cost-prudent. 

Developing  applications  to 
support  (and  attract  the  busi¬ 
ness  of)  ambulatory-care  sites 
such  as  off-site  physician  of¬ 
fices  and  walk-in  clinics. 


LONG-TERM: 

Design  systems  that  report 
patient-care  outcomes  to  sub¬ 
scriber  and  governmental  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Seamlessly  integrate  systems 
at  affiliated  and  acquired  insti¬ 
tutions  to  provide  smoother 
interaction  for  patients  and 
employees. 

Implement  “clinical  path¬ 
ways”  expert  systems  that 
guide  clinician  diagnosis  and 
treatment  decisions. 


Today,  the  business  of  health¬ 
care  providers  is  being  remade  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  role  of 
health-care  CIOs  is  being  trans¬ 
formed  along  with  it.  Buffeted  by 
market  forces,  state  legislation  and 
inevitably  federal  reforms,  cen¬ 
turies-old  revenue  structures  are 
being  dismantled,  organizational 
boundaries  torn  down.  Even  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  basic  mission  of  treating 
the  sick  will  be  touched  by  these 
forces,  accelerating  the  shift  from 
doing  whatever’s  necessary  to  cure 
people  to  doing  whatever  it  takes  to 
keep  people  healthy  and  out  of  the 
hospital. 

To  manage  in  any  changing  in¬ 
dustry,  the  first  step  is  understand¬ 


ing  the  business  and  where  it’s 
heading.  For  health-care  CIOs,  this 
means  communicating  with  senior 
management,  clinical  staff  and  ex¬ 
ternal  organizations  working  out 
health-care  policies  and  standards. 
“This  industry’s  been  static  for 
years,  and  IS  has  had  our  sheltered 
niche  for  a  long  time,”  says  Galen 
Briggs,  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Sisters  of  Charity  Healthcare  Sys¬ 
tem  Inc.  in  Cincinnati.  “Now  that 
we’re  in  an  environment  that’s  con¬ 
stantly  being  reinvented,  we  have 
to  get  out  into  the  senior-manage¬ 
ment  ranks.” 

The  IS  department  must  also  be¬ 
come  more  conversant  and  en¬ 
twined  with  the  clinical  side  of  the 
business,  something  not  very  com¬ 
mon  today.  “We  will  become  more 
medically  oriented,  with  MDs  on 
the  IS  payroll,”  says  John  Glaser, 
CIO  at  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston.  Glaser  employs 


four  doctors  in  his  department,  one 
full  time. 

Another  future  fundamental:  Or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  investing  consid¬ 
erably  more  in  information  technolo¬ 
gy.  Health-care  providers  spent  $7.5 
billion  on  IT  last  year.  That  figure 
will  balloon  to  $11  billion  by  1996, 
according  to  Sheldon  I.  Dorenfest, 
industry  consultant  and  president  of 
Sheldon  I.  Dorenfest  &  Associates  in 
Chicago. 

Such  rapid  escalation  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  considering  the  burdens  in¬ 
dustrywide  change  will  place  on  in¬ 
formation  technology  resources.  In 
the  future,  health-care  providers  will 
link  regionally  to  pool  their  strengths, 
offer  the  greatest  spectrum  of  ser¬ 


vices  and  avoid  costly  duplication  of 
efforts.  That  means  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  will  have  to  build  the  communi¬ 
cations  infrastructure  required  to 
link  disparate  sites.  It  must  also  de¬ 
velop  new  applications  to  analyze 
and  report  data  on  treatment  quality 
and  its  relation  to  cost. 

Though  it  should  be 
obvious  to  management 
that  substantial  infor¬ 
mation  technology  in¬ 
vestments  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  nobody’s  handing 
out  blank  checks.  For 
this  reason,  it  becomes  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  that  CIOs  act  as  edu¬ 
cators  and  lobbyists  to  extract  the 
required  resources. 

“We  need  to  sell  our  vision  and 
show  management  the  long-term  ad¬ 
vantage  of  IT  investment  versus  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  new  MRI  scanner  or 
parking  lot,”  says  John  A.  Page,  ex- 


w  need  to  sell  our  vision  and  show 
management  the  long-term  advantage  of  IT 
investment  versus  investing  in  a  new  MRI 
scanner  or  parking  lot  ” 

-JOHN  A.  PAGE 
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ecutive  director  of  the  Healthcare 
Information  and  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  Society  (HIMSS),  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Chicago. 

This  challenge  may  prove  espe¬ 
cially  frustrating  for  unempowered 
IS  chiefs  who  so  far  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  strategic  planning.  “The 
need  for  the  CIO  to  sit  at  the  table 
has  never  been  more  important,  and 
it’s  becoming  more  recognized  by 
senior  management,”  says  William 
C.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  College  of 


Gain  insight  into  industry 
changes  by  hiring  or  consulting 
with  practitioners.  In  hospitals, 
IS  departments  are  starting  to 
employ  physicians. 

Identify  industries  operating  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  coping  with  change. 
Health-care  organizations  are 
looking  to  insurance  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  benchmarks. 

Base  systems  on  flexible  archi¬ 
tectures  to  cushion  the  impact  of 
future  changes.  Health-care 


Healthcare  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Executives  (CHIME),  a  na¬ 
tional  fellowship  of  health-care  CIOs 
based  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  “But  our 
members  say  there’s  still  a  long  way 
to  go  there.” 

“I’m  very  worried  that  IS  is  not 
correctly  positioned  to  be  sure  its 
considerations  are  given  as  much 
weight  as  they  need  in  the  face  of 
change,”  agrees  Robert  Messier,  di¬ 
rector  of  management  information 
services  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in 
Boston.  “We  haven’t  been  in  the 
strategic  inner  circle  historically,  and 
there  has  been  insufficient  attention 
paid  by  that  circle  to  the  issues  of 
IS,”  he  adds. 


Creating  an  IS  action 
plan  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  no  easy  task. 
Complicating  matters 
further  is  the  sheer 
number  of  IT  priorities 
(see  box,  Page  42).  “Or¬ 
ganizations  fail  because  they  get 
overwhelmed  by  the  scale  of  what 
they’re  trying  to  tackle,”  observes 
Terry  Neill,  Andersen  Consulting’s 
worldwide  managing  partner  of 
change-management  services  in 


CIOs  are  modularizing  systems 
and  isolating  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses  from  portions  that  could 
change  substantially. 

Be  more  of  an  integrator  than  a 
developer.  Health-care  CIOs  are 
proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  success  comes 
not  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  best 
system  but 
from  having 
the  systems 
that  work 
best  together. 


London.  “We  advise  clients  to  write 
a  disciplined  plan  for  change  man¬ 
agement  in  the  same  way  they 
would  write  a  plan  to  build  a  sys¬ 
tem.” 

At  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital, 
Glaser  cut  through  the  murk  by 
drawing  a  map  that  tied  specific  sys¬ 
tems  initiatives  to  five  drivers  of 
change:  the  need  to  reduce  costs,  in¬ 
crease  patient  satisfaction,  report  on 
care  quality,  increase  interorganiza- 
tional  data  sharing  and  improve  op¬ 
erational  processes. 

“We  put  the  five  drivers  on  one 
side  and  system  activities  on  the 
other  and  drew  lines  between  them, 
ending  up  with  a  spider  web,”  Glaser 


says.  “Then  we  identified  which  ac¬ 
tivities  would  impact  the  most 
drivers  and  which  would  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  any  one  of  the 
five.”  It’s  no  magic  formula,  but  any¬ 
thing  that  helps  prioritize  options  is 
useful. 

Even  when  IS,  senior  manage¬ 
ment  and  clinicians  agree  on  priori¬ 
ties,  anything  can  change  at  any 
time.  For  that  reason,  flexibility  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  new  IS  development. 
“We  try  to  be  open  and  agile  in  our 
systems  architecture  so  that  we  can 
allow  for  change  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Glaser  says.  This  strategy  also 
minimizes  damage  when  change 
makes  work  in  progress  obsolete. 


w  try  to  be  open 
and  agile  in  our 
systems  architecture 
so  that  we  can  allow 
for  change  as  rapidly 
as  possible .  ” 

-JOHN  GLASER 


Most  IS  chiefs  would  prefer  to 
bide  their  time  while  industry  stan¬ 
dards  gel  and  federal  and  state  legis¬ 
lation  is  debated.  But  escalating 
competition  makes  waiting  unwise. 
Hospitals  are  already  competing  for 
corporate  subscribers  and  insurance 
partners.  They  are  also  competing 
for  physician  alliances — partly  to 
win  patient  referrals,  partly  to  field 
the  best  clinician  roster  and  partly  to 
guarantee  a  complete  treatment  con¬ 
tinuum  (see  box,  Page  39). 

“My  fear  is  that  other  CIOs  with 
more-sophisticated  integrated  sys¬ 
tems  will  use  that  against  us”  in  com¬ 
petition  for  physician  and  provider 
partners,  Briggs  says.  Even  the  high- 
est-quality  institutions  can’t  stand 
without  partners.  “There’s  no  in-be¬ 
tweens  here,”  he  continues.  “You’ll 


COMMON  THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries  undergoing 
dramatic  change  should: 
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HEALTH  CARE  AT  A  GLANCE 


PAST 


FUTURE 


Independent  health-care  providers  charge  by 
fee-for-service,  encouraging  high  utilization  and 
escalating  patient  costs.  Hospitals  compete  by 
building  reputations  for  sophisticated,  high-tech 

treatment  facilities 
in  various  special¬ 
ties.  Patient  medi¬ 
cal  histories  are 
specific  to  physi¬ 
cians  or  institutions. 


Regional  and  community-care  networks  negotiate 
with  subscriber  and  insurance  groups  on  set,  per- 
patient  fees  and  assume  liability  for  any  excess 
costs.  They  compete  on  their  ability  to  provide 
highest-quality  care  at  low¬ 
est  cost.  Patient  medical 
histories  are  shared 
and  consistent  across 
the  continuum  of 
health-care  providers. 


either  be  a  survivor  or  you  won’t.” 

Fortunately,  there  are  some 
givens  that  IS  can  get  started  on 
now.  Interfacility  integration  tops 
the  list  of  IS  priorities  over  the  next 
two  years,  according  to  a  survey  of 
more  than  1,000  IS  practitioners  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  HIM.SS  confer¬ 
ence  last  February.  The  same  survey 
named  Ethernet  as  the  technology 
most  likely  to  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  While  over  half  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  have  already 
linked  their  hospitals  to  doctors’  of¬ 
fices,  pharmacies  and  radiology  clin¬ 
ics,  less  than  than  one-third  have 
connected  to  outpatient  centers, 
home-care  providers  or  long-term 
care  facilities. 

“No  matter  what  happens,  there 
are  some  things  we  know  we  need 
to  do,  such  as  develop  the  ability  to 
share  information  with  other  organi¬ 
zations,”  says  Jim  Adams,  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  information  services  at  the 
Orlando  Regional  Healthcare  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Florida.  That  will  mean  pass¬ 
ing  computerized  patient  records 
across  integrated  clinical  informa¬ 
tion  systems  using  electronic  data 
interchange,  workflow  software,  and 
other  communication  and  group-ori¬ 
ented  technologies. 

Orlando  Regional  is  assembling  a 
wide  area  network  and  EDI  system 
to  facilitate  data  sharing.  Application 


development,  previously  focused  on 
hospital  systems,  has  broadened  to 
include  ambulatory-care  sites.  “We 
are  trying  to  get  more  of  our  applica¬ 
tions  and  systems  out  beyond  the 

u  ■ 

I  fyour  IS  plans 
are  changing  daily  in 
response  to  the 
changing  landscape , 
then  you’re  on  the 
right  track .  ” 

-GALEN  BRIGGS 

normal  four  walls  of  the  hospital,” 
Adams  says. 

Geisinger  Health  Systems,  a  48- 
site  patient-care  organization  based 
in  Danville,  Pa.,  already  has  the  in¬ 
frastructure  to  support  a  continuum- 
care  model  in  which  computerized 
patient  records  are  shared  among  in¬ 
patient  facilities,  doctors’  offices, 
nursing  homes  and  so  on.  Geisinger 
sites  share  a  common  patient  basic- 
demographic  database,  but  IS  is 
building  a  centralized  clinical-data 


repository  that  will  merge  inpatient 
and  outpatient  medical  histories  in  a 
form  more  suitable  for  cost-contain¬ 
ment  and  quality  analyses. 

Geisinger  is  also  developing  a 
physician  order-entry  expert  system 
that  encourages  doctors  to  be  cost- 
conscious  when  ordering  tests  and 
lab  procedures  for  patients.  “The 
system  will  prompt  them  to  go  in 
certain  directions,”  says  CHIME’s 
Reed,  who  is  also  CIO  and  senior 
vice  president  for  operations  at 
Geisinger. 

Epic  Healthcare  Group, 
a  Dallas-based,  18- 
state  patient-care  orga¬ 
nization,  is  offering  its 
systems  to  off-site 
physician  practices  to 
encourage  their  patron¬ 
age  of  Epic  hospitals.  “We’re  bring¬ 
ing  physicians  systems  that  will  re¬ 
duce  their  costs  and  improve  their 
cash  flow,”  explains  Dennis  Connor, 
director  of  information  services.  The 
automation  will  relieve  doctors  of 
administrative  burdens  and  provide 
conduits  for  accessing  shared  com¬ 
puter-based  patient  records.  “You  do 
that  and  you’ve  got  that  physician 
tied  into  your  organization,  rather 
than  having  him  go  elsewhere,”  says 
Connor. 

Even  with  a  handful  of  givens,  it’s 
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It  doesn’t  matter 

h otv  many  alien 


eep  your  Mission- 
Critical  Applications 

UP  AND  RUNNING  WITH 
L  COMMAND/POST. 


Management  systems  that  deal  with  a  single  part 
of  your  information  system  such  as  the  mainframe, 
or  the  network,  or  the  LAN  were  fine  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  but  they  don’t  cut  it  in  the  world  of 
enterprisewide  client/server  computing. 

That’s  why  your  peers,  struggling 
with  flat  budgets  and  soaring 
demands,  have  turned  to 
COMMAND/  Post  ;  the  uniquely 
powerful  solution  to  increase  mission¬ 


ed  N IX" - b as e d  COMMAND/POST  is 
an  application  availability  management 
system  that  provides  a  single  point  of 
analysis  and  control  over  any  manage¬ 
ment  platform,  any  client/server 
architecture,  from  any  vendor, 
regardless  of  its  conformance  to 
standards.  Installation  is  straight¬ 
forward.  And  the  cost  justification 
is  a  no-brainer.  For  complete 
information,  call 

1-800-544-2152  and 

we  ll  beam  you  the  full  story, 
complete  with  user  testimonials. 


No  matter  how 
alien ,  problems 
are  quickly 
identified  and 
solved  with 
COMMAND/POST. 


critical  application  availability 

throughout  the  enterprise. 


At  last.  Centralized  control 
of  complex,  enterprisewide, 
multivendor  systems. 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


3131  Zanker  Rood,  Son  Jose,  CA  95134  Phone:  408-526-3484.  C0MMAND/POST"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Boole  &  Babbage,  Inc.  Other  ™'s  belong  to  their  registered  owners.  Star  Trek  ®  &  ™  1994  Paramount  Pictures.  All  rights  reserved. 


difficult  to  know  if  you’re  moving  in 
the  right  direction  at  the  right  pace. 
Health-care  CIOs  should  continually 
review  their  work  and  allow  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  to  adjust  to  un¬ 
folding  changes.  “We’ve  created  a 
more  active  steering  committee 
with  senior-management  involve¬ 
ment,  and  they  continually  review 
our  priorities,”  says  Briggs  of  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity.  His  rule  of  thumb:  “If 
your  IS  plans  are  changing  daily  in 
response  to  the  changing  landscape, 
then  you’re  on  the  right  track.” 

Health-care  pro¬ 
viders  can  also 
benchmark  their  IS 
strategies  against 
various  other  in¬ 
dustries  that  have 
weathered  dramatic 
change.  Andersen  Consulting  advises 
clients  to  look  at  industries  whose 
methodologies  for  managing  change 
might  be  comparable.  “You  could 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  health¬ 
care  process — the  insurance  indus¬ 
try,”  Neill  suggests.  Because  of  its 
regulated,  not-for-profit  status, 
health  care  also  bears  similarities  to 
some  parts  of  government,  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
On  a  system-specific  level,  Neill  ad¬ 
vises  IS  to  modularize  systems  and 
isolate  fundamental  processes  that 
should  remain  relatively  stable  from 
portions  that  could  change  substan¬ 
tially. 

Still  another  concern  for  CIOs  is 
that  unresponsive  vendors  may  hob¬ 
ble  IS  efforts  to  keep  up.  “It’s  not 
possible  for  us  to  develop  all  these 
systems  ourselves,”  says  Beth  Is¬ 
rael’s  Messier.  “Vendors  have  to 
come  up  with  product,  and  it  has  to 
work.” 

Fortunately,  many  vendors  are 
adopting  more-cooperative  strate¬ 
gies  to  meet  the  challenge.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  a  major 
health-care  hardware  supplier,  is 
working  more  formally  with  other 
vendors  to  develop  integratable  sys¬ 
tems,  which  are  being  piloted  in 
large-scale  test  beds.  HP  represen¬ 
tatives  on  standards-setting  bodies 
and  in  Washington  and  various  state 


capitals  are  monitoring  reform  legis¬ 
lation  to  keep  on  top  of  potential  sys- 
tems-related  developments. 

While  CIOs  might  be  stymied  by 
the  lack  of  turnkey  systems,  many  of 
the  key  technology  pieces  are  be¬ 
coming  available  from  diverse 
sources.  Regional  Bell  operating 
companies  such  as  Ameritech  Corp. 
are  working  on  network  support  for 
communitywide  health-information 
networks.  And  boutique  vendors 
with  analysis  expertise  have  devel¬ 
oped  risk-management  software.  For 
example,  Health  Payment  Review 
Inc.  of  Boston  sells  a  program  that 
can  analyze  a  hospital’s  clinical-prac¬ 
tice  patterns  in  order  to  compare  its 
treatment  quality  and  cost  controls 
with  those  of  other  providers.  And 
consultancies  and  vendors  like 


Hewlett-Packard  can  provide  inte¬ 
gration  services  to  make  these  vari¬ 
ous  products  interact. 

How  will  IS  as  an  entity  emerge  in 
the  new  and  improved  health-care 
industry?  Some  expect  it  will  shift 
its  focus  from  development  to  inte¬ 
gration.  “Historically  we’ve  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  installing  applications  and 
not  caring  as  much  about  the  infra¬ 
structure,”  Orlando  Regional’s  Adams 
says.  “Now  success  will  be  defined 
not  by  having  the  best  clinical  sys¬ 
tems  but  the  best  systems  that  work 
together.” 

For  health-care  CIOs, 
the  industry  upheaval 
is  like  a  double-edged 
scalpel  “It’s  both  very 
exciting  and  very  scary,” 
observes  Erica  Drazen, 
vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  at  consultancy  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  IS  man¬ 
agers  have  a  new  opportunity  to 
make  a  greater  impact  on  the  enter¬ 


prise.  But  they  must  also  labor  un¬ 
der  the  threat  of  greater  disaster. 
“Now  it’s  not  simply  the  system  that 
doesn’t  work;  it’s  the  business  that 
will  fail,”  she  says. 

The  successful  IS  executives  will 
be  those  who  understand  how  to 
manage  risk,  know  when  they’ve 
made  mistakes  and  adjust  early, 
Drazen  notes.  “They’ll  have  to  cut 
their  losses  and  run.”  The  unsuc¬ 
cessful  IS  executives  will  be  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  change,  are  un¬ 
comfortable  working  with  senior 
management  or  are  content  to  be  da- 
ta-processing  directors.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  the  latter.  Executive  re¬ 
cruiter  Russell  Reynolds  Associates 
Inc.,  headquartered  in  New  York,  has 
undertaken  more  IS  searches  for 
health-care  clients  in  the  last  two 


years  than  in  the  previous  five  com¬ 
bined,  according  to  Austin  Broad- 
hurst  Jr.,  managing  director  of  the 
company. 

To  be  fair,  part  of  the  turnover 
stems  from  the  rash  of  mergers  and 
resulting  CIO  redundancy — another 
aspect  of  the  change  besetting  this 
industry.  As  Beth  Israel’s  Messier 
puts  it,  “I  don’t  know  tomorrow  if 
we’ll  be  merged  with  three  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  when  they  go  to 
consolidate  IS  groups,  whether  I  end 
up  a  winner  or  a  loser.” 

The  year  2000  is  staring  health¬ 
care  CIOs  in  the  face,  and  the  task 
that  they  see  before  them  is  intimi¬ 
dating.  But  a  quick  look  around 
should  help  bolster  their  spirits  and 
remind  IT  practitioners  why  they 
put  up  with  this  turmoil.  “When  I  go 
into  the  inpatient  areas,  I’m  remind¬ 
ed  that  it’s  the  patients  who  ulti¬ 
mately  benefit  in  this  industry,” 
Glaser  says.  “When  I  see  these  peo¬ 
ple  getting  taken  care  of,  I  know  why 
I’m  here.”  E3 


Now  it's  not  simply  the  system  that  doesn't 
work;  it's  the  business  that  will  fail,  " 

-ERICA  DRAZEN 
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BEFORE 

THE 

HEALTHCARE 


\ 

\ 


UPSIDE 

DOWN 


Let  Data  General 
show  you  how 
open  systems  can 
help  you  raise 
a  new  generation 
of  healthcare. 

The  nation  is  about  to  see 
the  birth  of  a  new  healthcare 
system.  Are  your  systems 
ready  for  the  change? 

Or  are  you  anticipating 
major  labor  pains? 

Call  the  experts  at 
Data  General.  We  have 
20  years  of  healthcare 
experience  and  the  systems 
integration  and  networking 


expertise  to  ensure  smooth 
delivery  of  your  changing 
information  systems. 

We’re  a  leading  open  systems 
provider.  Our  AViiON  RISC- 
based  enterprise  servers 
rank  No.l  in  value  and 
they’re  a  best  seller  with 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  sales. 

Our  CLARiiON  Disk  Array 
has  been  ranked  the  fastest 
hardware  based  RAID  system 
-and  the  most  flexible.1 

We  also  have  the  leading 
problem-solving  healthcare 
applications.  We  even 
provide  a  top  support  staff 
and  leasing  services. 

Before  healthcare  reform’s 
arrival,  call  1-800-DATA  GEN 


.GET  YOUR 
SYSTEMS 
RIGHTSIDE 

UP! 


Data  General 


The  Open  Systems 
Experts 


'  The  CW  Guide  to  Servers.' 

Computerworld,  March  22.  1993 
t  PCWeek  October  11,  1993 
AViiON  in  a  registered  trademark  and  CLARiiON 
is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation 
1 994  Data  General  Corporation. 


uMr.  Chairman,  could  you 
explain  to  us  why  you  didn’t  have 
a  Business  Recovery  Plan?” 


“Tell  me  how  I  can  do  more 
lo  protect  my  company.” 


Q  I  d  like  more  information  on  your  Business  Recovery  Consultation  Services. 
Q  I  d  like  more  information  on  all  of  the  Business  Recove  it  Services  offerings. 
Name _ _ _ _ 

Company - Title  _ _ 

Industry _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ 

City  — - - - -  State  -  Zip  Code  _ 

Phone  (  )  _ _ _ 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  20  EDISON,  N  J 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


IBM  BUSINESS  RECOVERY  SERVICES 

P.O.  BOX  3053 
EDISON,  N  J  08818-9869 


When  your  business  is  left  exposed, 
so  are  you.  And  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
anything  as  dramatic  as  a  hurricane 
or  an  act  of  terrorism  that  proves  your 
undoing.  What  if  there’s  a  fire,  or  a 
water  main  break,  or  a  backhoe 
operator  cuts  through  a  power  cable? 
Or  there’s  a  power  surge,  or  a  hard¬ 
ware  failure?  Or  a  virus  infection?  And 
let’s  not  forget  simple  human  error. 

How  much  will  it  cost  you  (in 
dollars,  lost  customers  or  credibility) 
if  your  business  comes  to  a  halt  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  more  than  a  week? 

Today  having  a  well-defined 
business  recovery  strategy  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  your  data,  your 
information  systems,  your  end-user 
environments  and  ultimately,  of 
course,  your  business. 

There’s  no  better  way  to  ensure 
your  company’s  future,  and  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  than  by  teaming  up 
with  IBM’s  Business  Recovery  Services. 

Nobody  knows  the  business  better 
than  we  do.  And  nobody  will  work 
harder  for  you. 

We’ll  help  you  develop  a  compre¬ 
hensive  business  recovery  program 
that  includes  risk  management  and 


disaster  avoidance,  recovery  strategies 
and  a  customized  recovery  plan. 

We’ll  do  a  Business  Impact  Analysis 
for  you  that  will  determine  what  losses 
your  company  would  face  in  a  disaster, 
how  much  it  could  cost  and  how  to 
minimize  a  disaster’s  effects.  And  a 
Customer  Environment  Analysis™  that 
looks  at  your  entire  Information 
Systems  environment— hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  networks  and  workflow. 

Most  important,  we  have  the  exper¬ 
tise  and  experience  to  deal  with  any 
type  of  environment  or  equipment. 
Whether  you  have  a  traditional  data 
center  or  distributed  systems,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  including  high- 
end,  midrange  or  personal  computers 
(and  you  don’t  have  to  have  IBM 
equipment),  we’ll  help  you  develop 
and  implement  a  recovery  strategy 
based  on  your  needs  and  your  budget. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  most 
innovative,  comprehensive  and  well- 
tested  Business  Recovery  Services 
available,  send  in  the  attached  Business 
Reply  Card  or  call  1-800-599-9950. 

If  you  face  the  issue  now,  you  won’t 
have  to  face  the  ~  - 
consequences  later.  ~  --ETE- 


Business  Recovery  Services 

Provided  by  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation M 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Customer  Environment  Analysis  is  a  trademark  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation  is  a  trademark  of  the  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corporation.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 


COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES 


HASTE  MAKES... 


In  1985,  when  Henry  F. 

Duignan  took  the  reins 
at  Ross  Operating  Valve 
Co.,  designing  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  to  meet  a  client’s  spec¬ 
ifications  was  a  very  big 
deal.  “It  would  have  taken 
us  maybe  nine  months  and 
$600,000  to  create  a  new 
pneumatic  valve  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer,”  recalls  Duignan, 
vice  president  and  COO  of 
the  $100  million  Troy, 

Mich.,  manufacturer. 

Today,  it’s  a  snap.  “We 
can  do  it  in  about  24  hours 
and  for  about  $2,000,” 

Duignan  says.  And  that’s 
not  for  a  rush  order;  it’s 
simply  business  as  usual. 

Using  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  (CAD)  workstations, 
the  company’s  engineers 
can  work  online  with  customers  to  design  pro¬ 
totypes — “virtual  valves” — literally  overnight. 

The  quick  turnaround  time  has  turned 
Ross  around  as  well.  When  Duignan  came  on 
board,  the  company  was  slouching  toward 
bankruptcy.  Now,  he  says,  “we’re  growing 
at  about  500  percent  a  year.”  That’s  largely 
because  Ross  retooled  its  entire  organization 
to  operate  under  a  simple,  even  simplistic, 
principle:  Time  is  money. 

Dozens  of  other  industries  and  companies 
are  also  dusting  off  that  ancient  adage  as  they 
explore  new  ways  to  use  time  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  weapon.  But,  like  Ross,  the  top  finishers 


in  the  race  to  market  don’t 
just  run  faster;  they  run 
better — while  remaining 
poised  to  switch  directions 
and  take  on  new  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Or  as  Boston  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  vice  presidents 
Thomas  M.  Hout  and 
George  Stalk  Jr.  put  it, 
they  run  smarter.  Hout  and 
Stalk,  co-authors  of  Com¬ 
peting  Against  Time,  were 
most  recently  featured  in  a 
Harvard  Business  School 
video,  Time  Based  Compe¬ 
tition  (see  “Trendlines,” 
CIO,  April  15,  1994).  In 
both,  they  contend  that  top 
time-based  companies  not 
only  deliver  faster  but  offer 
greater  variety,  lower  cost 
and  higher  quality  than 
slower  rivals.  Their  rewards:  greater  growth 
and  bigger  profits. 

For  IT,  the  challenge  is  developing  systems 
that  help  make  contenders  not  only  swift  but 
flexible  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  consultants 
warn,  IT  alone  can’t  create  a  champion. 

“Technology  is  inevitably  a  piece  of  the  so¬ 
lution,”  says  Laurence  R  Chait,  a  director 
at  consultancy  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  a  vice  president  specializ¬ 
ing  in  business-process  redesign.  But  for  sig¬ 
nificant  change,  he  says,  “there  has  to  be 
something  from  the  top  that  is  pressing  orga¬ 
nizationwide.”  For  instance,  “companies  will 


Companies  have 
always  raced  to  get 
to  market  first.  But 
today,  speed  is  a 
competitive 
weapon  that 
requires  being 
nimble  as  well  as 
quick;  used  wisely, 
it  can  turn  a 
company  around. 
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be  disappointed  if  they  get  EDI 
[electronic  data  interchange]  and 
don’t  put  changes  into  organization 
and  process.” 

Emphasizing  speed  isn’t  a  new 
strategy;  companies  have  always 
raced  to  get  to  market  first.  What’s 
different  is  the  scenery,  a  business 
backdrop  that  keeps  shifting  to  re¬ 
flect  economic,  social  and  technolog¬ 
ical  changes.  Roger  Nagel,  deputy 
director  of  the  Iacocca  Institute  and 


HENRY  DUIGNAN:  "We  can  produce  one  of 
something  or  500  of  something  and  be 
profitably  involved.  ” 


professor  of  manufacturing  systems 
engineering  at  Lehigh  University  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  cites  three  major  in¬ 
fluences:  worldwide  communica¬ 
tions,  fast  and  flexible  delivery  sys¬ 
tems,  and  the  ability  to  treat  each 
customer  as  an  individual. 

Such  developments  open  new 


paths,  but  they  also  keep  organiza¬ 
tions  scrambling  to  adapt  while  try¬ 
ing  to  maintain  pace.  Cutting-edge 
contenders  don’t  just  cross  the  finish 
line  first;  they’re  already  warming 
up  for  the  next  race.  “When  you 
have  fast  development  capability, 
your  innovation  possibilities  go  up,” 
Stalk  says. 

As  James  Wetherbe  sees  it,  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  improve  cycle 
time  have  two  options.  “One  is  being 
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able  to  change  directions  quickly,” 
says  Wetherbe,  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  Center  for  Cycle  Time 
Research  at  the  University  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  “The  other  is  being  able  to 
mass-customize.”  In  other  words, 
quickly  create  a  prototype  to  cus¬ 
tomer  specifications,  then  manufac¬ 
ture  the  product  in  any  quantity. 


That’s  what  Ross  does.  “We  can 
produce  one  of  something  or  500  of 
something  and  be  profitably  in¬ 
volved,”  Duignan  says. 

Every  new  wave  of  technology  can 
help  companies  gain  a  short-term 
edge  in  the  race  to  market.  But  ex¬ 
perts  warn  that,  from  the  marathon 
viewpoint,  becoming  fast  and  flexible 


involves  more  than  beating  the  clock. 

“It’s  about  how  fast  you  get  onto 
the  same  wavelength  as  your  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  David  Jackson,  man¬ 
agement  consultant  for  the  world¬ 
wide  organizational  development 
practice  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
in  Hampshire,  England.  “It’s  about 
how  fast  you  can  translate  the  infer- 


Increasing  the 
Tempo 

The  process  of  buying  sheet  music 
used  to  be  slow  and  rife  with 
frustrations,  but  today  IT  is  helping 
stores  soothe  the  savage  buyer 

Jon  Monday  and  Larry  Heller  thought  musicians 
ought  to  be  able  to  face  the  music  a  lot  faster.  The 
entrepreneurs  couldn’t  imagine  why  it  should  take 
longer  to  buy  sheet  music  for, 
say,  Lennon  and  McCartney’s 
“In  My  Life”  than  it  takes  to 
actually  play  the  song. 

Monday,  president  of  Mu- 
sicWriter  Inc.,  a  point-of-sale 
sheet-music  distributor  based 
in  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  cites  two 
hurdles  in  the  traditional  pro¬ 
cess  of  buying  sheet  music. 

First,  simply  finding  a  copy  at 
a  music  store  can  be  an  impos¬ 
sible  dream.  “There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  songs, 
and  the  average  inventory  for 
the  average  store  is  400 
songs,”  Monday  says.  And 
even  if  a  store  carries  the  mu¬ 
sic  for  “Look  What  They’ve 
Done  To  My  Song,  Ma,” 
chances  are  good  it’s  in  the 
wrong  key. 

Songs  can  be  special-or¬ 
dered  from  publishers,  but 
that  process  hits  a  sour  note 
with  both  retailers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Because  of  the  narrow 
margin  on  sheet  music,  retail¬ 


ers  typically  let  several  customer  requests  pile  up  be¬ 
fore  submitting  an  order  to  make  better  use  of  employ¬ 
ee  time.  Meanwhile,  customers  are  singing  the  blues  as 
they  wait — sometimes  weeks — for  music  to  arrive. 

MusicWriter  is  revolutionizing  the  process  with  a 
store-based  system,  called  NoteStation,  that  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  sheet  music  in  minutes.  “In  My  Life”  is 
never  out  of  stock,  because  it’s  stored,  along  with 
4,000  other  selections,  on  CD-ROM  in  the  NoteSta¬ 
tion  kiosk.  Customers  access  the  system  using  a  PC- 
based  touch-screen  application. 

After  paying  a  store  clerk,  customers  pick  up  their 
sheet  music  from  NoteStation’s  laser  printer.  Bottom 
line:  $3.95,  as  opposed  to  the  standard  retail  charge  of 
$3.50. 

Choices  range  from  Christian  to  contemporary, 
country  to  classical,  and  can  be  ordered  in  any  of  12 

keys.  Updated  CD-ROMs  be¬ 
come  available  every  few 
months.  Kiosks  are  connect¬ 
ed  by  modem  to  MusicWriter; 
it  tracks  sales  for  marketing, 
royalties  and  billing  to  stores, 
which  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  sale. 

Monday  says  NoteStation 
earns  ovations  not  only  from 
musicians  but  from  retailers, 
who  save  transaction  time  and 
storage  space.  MusicWriter 
currently  runs  NoteStations 
in  175  stores  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Plans  call 
for  expanding  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  more  domestic  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  outlets  this  year. 

Monday  and  Heller,  who  is 
president  of  MusicWriter’s 
international  division,  hope  to 
extend  their  concept  to  other 
point-of-sale  applications,  be¬ 
lieving  they  can  make  beauti¬ 
ful  music  in  other  industries 
as  well.  -A.  Stuart 
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mation  of  the  customers  about  what 
they  need,  what  they  want,  what 
they’re  trying  to  achieve,  and  bring 
that  back  into  your  organization,  un¬ 
derstand  it  and  create  something — 
product,  service,  support — that  will 
address  that  need.” 

At  the  73-year-old  valve  manufac¬ 
turer,  that  happens  at  the  starting 
line:  the  design  stage.  Customers 
participate  in  shaping  the  prototype, 
building  their  goals  and  knowledge 
into  the  product. 


Cutting-edge 
contenders  don't  just 
cross  the  finish  line 
first;  they're  already 
warming  up  for  the 
next  race. 


The  relationship,  which  Duignan 
describes  as  partnering  rather  than 
serving  a  customer,  also  builds  loyal¬ 
ty.  “You  don’t  have  to  re-earn  that 
customer,”  Duignan  says.  “As  long 
as  you  keep  serving  him,  he’s  yours 
for  life.” 

He  acknowledges  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  invested  heavily  to  overhaul  and 
upgrade  its  operation,  including  IS. 
But  he  adds:  “It’s  the  cultural 
changes  that  rule,  not  the  technolog¬ 
ical  ones.”  At  its  heart,  Ross’s  cul¬ 
ture  is  horizontal.  “We  did  away  with 
hierarchy,”  Duignan  says.  “We’re  an 
extremely  flat  organization.” 

The  product-development  pro¬ 
cess  works  like  this:  A  Ross  engi¬ 
neer,  known  as  an  “integrator,” 
works  primarily  with  one  represen¬ 
tative  from  a  customer  company. 
The  integrator  directs  engineering, 
manufacturing  and  marketing  from  a 
single  computer  terminal.  (Duignan 
built  the  staff  of  integrators  by  hir¬ 
ing  and  training  young  engineering 
wizards  too  inexperienced  to  know 
they  wouldn’t  normally  handle  all 
three  functions.)  As  the  product 
evolves,  the  customer — monitor¬ 
ing  the  process  online — can  make 


changes  with  a  telephone  call. 

Bill  Davidow,  co-author  of  The  Vir¬ 
tual  Corporation  (see  “A  Virtual  Vi¬ 
sionary,”  CIO,  July  1993),  says  the 
Ross  partnering  approach  will  be¬ 
come  more  common  as  companies 
and  suppliers  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  one  another.  “The 
wave  of  the  future  is  for  customers 
to  have  fewer  suppliers  and  suppli¬ 
ers  to  have  fewer  customers,”  says 
Davidow. 

Meanwhile,  other  companies  have 
introduced  a  host  of  less  radical  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  themselves  nimble  and 
quick. 

Many  simply  streamline,  cutting 


waste  early  on.  Toyota  Motor  Corp. 
in  Japan  sped  up  assembly  lines  with 
“value  engineering,”  a  series  of  tiny 
timesaving  design  changes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Japanese  automaker  now 
cuts  sheet  metal  to  precise  measure¬ 
ments  rather  than  leaving  a  narrow 
margin  to  trim  and  finish  later. 

Some  strive  for  timesaving  at  the 
point  of  sale.  Until  1989,  Best  Buy 
Co.  Inc.  of  Minneapolis,  the  nation’s 
second-largest  consumer-electron¬ 
ics  chain,  ran  its  stores  like  many  of 
its  retail  competitors.  As  Best  Buy’s 
CFO  Allen  Lenzmeier  describes  it, 
customers  went  through  a  10-step 
purchasing  process  that  began  when 
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they  walked  into  the  department  and 
ended  when  they  picked  up  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  between,  salespeople 
made  presentations,  checked  com¬ 
puters  for  available  items,  pitched 
extended  warranties  and  filled  out 
paperwork;  customers  then  moved 
through  cashier  lanes  and,  finally,  re¬ 
trieved  their  purchases  at  a  ware¬ 
house  window. 

Best  Buy  redesigned  stores  to  put 
all  available  items  on  display.  Sales¬ 
people  now  serve  as  “product  spe¬ 
cialists,”  answering  questions  with¬ 
out  making  sales.  Now  customers 
complete  transactions  in  four  steps: 
enter  the  store,  find  the  department, 
select  the  item  and  carry  it  to  the 
cash  register.  Simple  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  but  it  works. 

Primarily,  company  officials  want¬ 
ed  to  make  shopping  more  pleasant 
by  eliminating  the  hard-sell  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  they  discovered  that 
streamlining  also  cut  time,  particu¬ 


larly  for  customers  who  do  their 
homework  before  buying.  “In  today’s 
fast-track  world,  customers  are 
much  better  informed,”  says  Best 
Buy  spokeswoman  Laurie  Bauer. 
“They  come  into  a  store  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want.  Now  you  can 
walk  in,  grab  it  and  go.” 

Lenzmeier  credits  the  approach 
with  fueling  the  chain’s  growth  from 
a  $28  million  company  a  decade  ago 
to  its  current  pinnacle  as  a  $3  billion 
powerhouse  with  151  superstores  in 
18  states. 

Others,  including  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  are  working 
feverishly  to  shorten  the  pipeline. 
Traditionally,  it  takes  an  average  of 
66  weeks  to  mass-produce  and  deliv¬ 
er  a  garment,  says  Joseph  Off,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Textile/Clothing 
Technology  Corp.  in  Cary,  N.C.,  a 
federally  funded  research  group  nick¬ 
named  TC2.  The  long  lead  time  fre¬ 
quently  led  to  costly  retail  mark- 


downs.  But  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  joined  forces  to  shorten  the 
cycle  with  point-of-sale  information, 
more-frequent  orders  and  smaller  in¬ 
ventories.  Industry  innovators  are  al¬ 
so  experimenting  with  printing  fabric 
after  cutting,  rather  than  before,  and 
using  flexible  manufacturing  lines 
staffed  by  operators  cross-trained  in 
multiple  functions.  “That  way,  you 


E xperts  say  quality 
complaints  often  stem 
from  time-related 
problems,  such  as 
schedule  setbacks  and 
outdated  information. 


don’t  have  one  person  sitting  at  the 
machine  for  hours,  doing  a  repetitive 
motion,”  Off  says  of  the  latter.  “And 
there  is  no  idle  time.  Everybody 
works  as  a  team.” 

Chrysler  Corp.  also  used  a  team 
approach  to  cut  product-develop¬ 
ment  time  from  up  to  six  years  to  39 
months  for  its  LH  line  of  large  cars. 
The  automaker  replaced  the  tradi¬ 
tional  linear  process  with  teams  of 
several  hundred  employees  and  ven¬ 
dors  working  together,  start  to  fin¬ 
ish,  in  a  single  facility.  Chrysler  later 
streamlined  that  approach  to  develop 
its  stylish  subcompact  Neon  car  in 
31  months. 

hile  customers  typically  cheer 
new  speed  records,  they  also, 
understandably,  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  quality.  Quality  focuses 
on  getting  the  job  done  right;  speed 
focuses  on  getting  it  done  first,  or  at 
least  faster.  But  the  two  don’t  have  to 
be  mutually  exclusive.  Hout  and 
Stalk  cite  the  case  of  a  backlogged 
Swedish  hospital  where  medical  per¬ 
sonnel  initially  resisted  timesaving 
measures  proposed  to  alleviate  bud¬ 
get  pressures  because  they  feared 
changes  would  hurt  quality  of  care. 
But  patients  already  suffered  need¬ 
lessly,  waiting  months  or  years  for 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Thndem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  .  ___ 

ca9os  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 


©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


surgery.  By  overhauling  scheduling, 
staffing  and  preoperative  procedures, 
the  hospital  cut  the  wait  to  weeks — 
and  increased  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  per  day  by  30  percent. 

Wetherbe  cites  studies  purporting 
to  show  that,  in  many  industries,  on¬ 
ly  3  to  5  percent  of  the  time  needed 
to  complete  a  job  actually  involves 
productive  work.  The  rest  disap¬ 
pears  into  black  holes  of  duplicated 
effort,  misfiring  communications, 
lost  information  and  linear  processes 
where  each  step  depends  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  one. 

In  fact,  experts  say,  quality  com¬ 
plaints  often  stem  from  time-related 
problems,  such  as  schedule  setbacks 
and  outdated  information.  And  some 
companies  that  consistently  set  the 
pace  for  speed  to  market  also  regu¬ 
larly  get  high  marks  for  quality;  con¬ 
sultants  cite  in  particular  Boeing 
Co.,  Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  Hon¬ 
da  Motor  Co.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

So  why  isn’t  every  company  fast 
and  flexible?  Because  the  typical  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  is  just  that: 
“Structured.  Rigid.  Difficult  to  break 
down,”  says  Charles  Savage,  man¬ 
ager  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
organizational  development  practice 
in  Marlboro,  Mass.  “It  looks  logical, 
but  it’s  fragmented,  with  little  com¬ 
munication  or  learning.  It’s  set  up  to 
check  and  control,  not  to  listen  and 
facilitate.... We  are  discovering 
speed  because  we  haven’t  had  it. 
And  we  haven’t  had  it  because  [the 

Recommended  Reading 
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further  information  about  the  com¬ 
petitive  uses  of  speed: 

Competing  Against  Time,  by  George 
Stalk  Jr.  and  Thomas  M.  Hout  (The 
Free  Press,  New  York,  1990) 

The  Virtual  Corporation,  by  William 
H.  Davidow  and  Michael  S.  Malone 
(Harper  Collins,  New  York,  1992) 

The  Machine  That  Changed  The 
World,  by  James  R  Womack,  Daniel  T. 
Jones  and  Daniel  Roos  (Rawson  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York,  1990) 


organization]  hasn’t  been  designed 
to  be  speedy;  it’s  been  designed  to 
be  fixed  and  solid  and  continuous.” 

It  may  be  easier  to  climb  the 
Hoover  Dam  than  overcome  resis¬ 
tance  to  tinkering  with  structure. 
“People  get  entrenched.  They  have 
a  way  of  doing  things,  and  they’ve 
convinced  themselves  it’s  the  only 
way,”  says  Chait,  of  Arthur  D.  Little. 

“Anytime  you  mention  the  word 


change,  people  wonder:  ‘Will  I  sur¬ 
vive?’  ”  says  the  Iacocca  Institute’s 
Nagel.  “Not  just,  ‘Will  there  be  a  job 
for  me?’  but  ‘Will  I  be  able  to  do  the 
job?’  ” 

Speed  depends  on  empowering 
employees  at  every  level,  Wetherbe 
says.  For  instance,  front-line  cus¬ 
tomer-service  representatives  at 
Federal  Express  Corp.  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  handle  damage  claims  up  to 
$100  without  seeking  higher  ap¬ 
proval,  which  means  customers  get 
their  checks  within  a  day. 

In  Nagel’s  view,  companies  seek¬ 
ing  speed  and  agility  must  become 
more  entrepreneurial  and  adopt  the 
“virtual-company  model,”  creating 
different  structures  to  handle  differ¬ 
ent  opportunities,  disbanding  them 
when  the  project  ends.  In  addition, 
he  says,  competitors  must  market 
workforce  skills,  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  “People  and  information 
are  the  only  things  you  have  to  sell,” 
Nagel  says.  “Invest  in  them.” 

Finally,  he  says,  successful  agile 
organizations  anticipate  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  future  needs  and  try  to 
meet  them  with  customized  solu¬ 
tions,  rather  than  just  products.  The 
difference?  If  customers  need  to  re¬ 
build,  retool,  restructure  or  retrain 
to  use  their  new  purchases,  they’ve 


bought  a  product.  If  they  deploy  it 
easily  and  profitably,  they’ve  bought 
a  solution. 

Obviously,  IT’s  role  in  boosting 
speed  begins  with  helping  informa¬ 
tion  flow  more  quickly  through  fewer 
barriers.  But  experts  say  businesses 
don’t  need  the  most  powerful  archi¬ 
tecture  on  the  planet  to  become  flex¬ 
ible  and  responsive.  Instead,  they 
call  for  installing  modular  systems  or, 


as  Jackson,  the  British  Digital  con¬ 
sultant  puts  it,  a  “plug-and-play  infra¬ 
structure,”  where  components  can 
be  rearranged  as  needed. 

“It’s  a  shift  from  looking  at  IS  as  a 
jigsaw  [puzzle],  where  you’ve  got  all 
the  pieces,  but  they  [each]  only  fit  in 
one  place,  to  a  Lego  model,”  he 
says,  referring  to  the  toy  plastic 
building  blocks  that  interlock  in  any 
number  of  combinations.  Using  a 
modular  design,  a  company  can  mod¬ 
ify  one  part  of  its  system  without 
having  to  redesign  the  whole  thing. 

And,  another  consultant  says,  IT 
needs  to  hit  the  gas  itself.  “The  [cur¬ 
rent]  IT  takes  too  long  to  develop,” 
says  John  Donovan,  professor  of 
business  at  MIT  and  CEO  of  the 
Cambridge  Technology  Group,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“The  entire  infrastructure  of  your  IT 
department  has  to  change  its  mind¬ 
set,  from  positioning  as  a  service  to 
the  business  side  to  partners  with 
the  business  side.” 

Finally,  Donovan  says,  CIOs  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  how  they  view 
themselves.  “CIOs,  in  general,  are 
managers,  dispensers  of  caution,” 
which  slows  the  process,  he  says. 
“Every  CIO  in  the  world  has  to  be¬ 
come  a  leader.  Leaders  are  dis¬ 
pensers  of  hope.”  EEl 


Front-line  customer- service  representatives  at 
Federal  Express  are  empowered  to  handle 
damage  claims  up  to  $1 00  without  seeking 
higher  approval ,  which  means  customers  get 
their  checks  within  a  day. 
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Going  with  the  market  leader  is  always  a  good  idea.  Especially  if  the  market  leader 
invented  the  technology.  Like  Sun  Net  iVLanager."  Integrated  network  tools  for  trouble 
ticketing,  accounting,  performance  services— for  all  kinds  of  environments.  So  effective, 
over  13,000  installed  customers  have  chosen  it.  Supported  by  Cooperative  Consoles;" 
and  Project  ENCOiMPASS,  and  a  full  suite  of  connectivity  products,  SunNet 
JManager  is  the  only  logical  management  solution  for  a  growing 
network.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  future  of 
network  management,  call  1  -800-24  1  -CONX, 

Dept- CI-  SunConnect 
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SunNet  Manager.  Runs  your  network  the  way  your  rusiness  runs. 


©1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  SunConnect,  the  SunConnect  logo,  Cooperative  Consoles  and  SunNet  Manager  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 


MULTIMEDIA 


A  host  of  business  applications  are  being  infused 
with  new  vitality  and  depth  by  what  has  until 
recently  been  considered  a  somewhat  frivolous 
technology  set.  Multimedia  is  not  just  for 
entertainment  anymore. 


Multimedia 


BY  PETER  CASSIDY 


Back  in  the  late  1980s,  Marriott  International  Inc.’s  human- 
resources  staff  was  struggling  with  a  problem  all  too  famil¬ 
iar  to  managers  in  a  contracting  economy.  Downsizing 
meant  that  the  department  would  have  fewer  campus  re¬ 
cruiters  to  cultivate  the  rapport  with  students  so  vital  to  landing  the 
best  candidates.  They  decided  that  at  least  for  the  initial  contact, 
multimedia  technologies  could  simulate  the  richness  and  respon¬ 
siveness  of  a  personal  encounter.  With  someone  from  IS  to  line  up 
and  coordinate  the  vendors,  human  resources  developed  “Explore 
the  World  of  Marriott,”  a  kiosk  system  that  was  installed  in  place¬ 
ment  offices  at  eight  colleges  in  May  1991. 

Inside  the  enclosed  kiosks — equipped  with  color  monitors,  key¬ 
boards  and  headsets — students  could  take  multimedia  tours  of 
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questions.  But  the  kiosks  still 
allow  students  to  take  the  in¬ 
teractive  tours  and  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  about  career  paths 
and  employment  require¬ 
ments.  And  Director  of 
Staffing  and  Placement  Paul 
Rowson  expects  that  Marriott 
will  eventually  reactivate  the 
full  kiosk  program  as  part  of 
an  aggressive  hiring  cam¬ 
paign.  When  that  happens,  he 
says,  “we’ll  start  a  winner.” 


THE  BOEING  CO.:  Engineering  Design 

The  computer-aided,  three-dimensional  interactive  application 
(CATIA)  was  developed  by  Dassault  Systemes  of  France.  The  applica¬ 
tion,  which  can  join  thousands  of  workstations,  is  driven  by  a  cluster 
of  four  IBM  mainframes.  The  system  is  so  large  and  complex  that  it  has 


its  own  attending  IS  group,  the 


Marriott  hotels,  review  job  postings 
and  testimonials  of  recent  hires,  re¬ 
spond  to  a  questionnaire  about  their 
career  interests  and  key  in  questions 
about  the  Washington-based  compa¬ 
ny.  Human-resources  staff  would 
download  the  students’  resumes 
(entered  on  disk)  and  the  data  from 
the  questionnaire,  and  reply  to  ques¬ 
tions  by  mail. 

The  kiosks — essentially  Apple 
Macintoshes  with  laserdisc  play¬ 
ers — did  a  lot  of  the  background 
work  of  familiarizing  students  with 
Marriott’s  opportunities  and  em¬ 
ployment  requirements.  And  re¬ 
cruiters  arrived  on  campus  knowing 
each  candidate’s  interests.  Instead  of 


engineering  computing  department. 

“It’s  not  difficult  to  use, 
but  it’s  a  paradigm  shift.... 
It’s  going  to  take  awhile.” 

-Joseph  Caspar 

delivering  a  broad  pitch,  a  recruiter 
could  ask  for  a  student  by  name  and, 
referring  to  data  entered  at  the 
kiosk,  engage  the  candidate  in  an  in¬ 
formed  discussion. 

Marriott’s  kiosk  program  was  par¬ 
tially  suspended  last  year.  Due  to  ad¬ 
ditional  staff  cutbacks,  human  re¬ 
sources  can  no  longer  download 
students’  responses  or  answer  their 


ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

Intelligently  designed  multi- 
media  business  applications 
can  be  dramatic  and  effective. 
Today  they  are  transforming 
such  processes  as  collabora¬ 
tive  product  development, 
training  and  marketing.  Tech¬ 
nologically,  multimedia  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  perva¬ 
sive.  “[It]  is  an  enabling 
technology  that  is  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  all  other  applica¬ 
tions,”  says  James  Rapinac, 
principal  industry  analyst 
with  Daratech  Inc.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

One  intriguing  application 
is  the  use  of  multimedia  in 
computer-aided  design.  Unit¬ 
ed  Technologies  Corp. — par¬ 
ent  company  of  Carrier,  Otis 
Elevator  Co.,  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Sikorsky  Aircraft 
Inc.,  among  others — is  de¬ 
veloping  a  multimedia  draft¬ 
ing  table  that  spans  the  globe.  The 
conglomerate  has  manufacturing  and 
design  facilities  at  numerous  loca¬ 
tions.  But  sharing  resources  and  col¬ 
laborating  among  them  by  phone,  fax 
and  mail  was  burdensome. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  research  center  in  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  is  using  IBM  PS/2  TV 
PCs,  Person-to-Person/2  conferenc¬ 
ing  software  (also  from  IBM  Corp.) 
and  videoconferencing  adapters  from 
PictureTel  to  put  remote  engineers 
into  the  same  virtual  workspace  to 
collaborate  on  design  projects.  Using 
the  teleconferencing  rigs,  engineers 
at  different  sites  discuss  design 
changes  and  mark  up  drawings.  Pho- 
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tographs  are  scanned  onto  the  virtu¬ 
al  workspace,  where  they  can  be  an¬ 
notated  by  remote  conferees.  Proto¬ 
types  of  parts  are  inspected  through 
a  camera  before  they  are  fabricated 
for  manufacturing. 

Joseph  Caspar,  principal  scientist 
at  United  Technologies’  research 
center,  concedes  that  engineers  will 
have  to  overcome  some  inertia  be¬ 
fore  they  start  using  everything  on 
their  desks.  “It’s  not  difficult  to  use, 
but  it’s  a  paradigm  shift,”  he  says. 
“The  telephone’s  been  around  since 
1876,  well  over  100  years;  PCs  have 
been  in  offices  for  just  10  years,  and 
videoconferencing  just  10  minutes, 
really.  It’s  going  to  take  awhile.” 

The  benefits  of  computer-aided 
collaboration  are  already  proving  it  is 
worth  the  fight  to  get  workers  in¬ 
volved.  The  Boeing  Co.’s  recently 
introduced  777,  for  example,  was  the 
first  jet  airplane  to  be  designed  and 
preassembled  on  computer  screens 
(see  “Virtual  Capitalists,”  CIO,  June 
15,  1992).  Previously  the  Seattle- 
based  company  had  to  build  working 
prototypes  to  determine 
such  specifics  as  the 
best  path  for  a  pipe  or  a 
wiring  harness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  company  spokes¬ 
man  Gregg  Hunter. 

Using  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame-based  system, 
with  software  provided 
by  Dassault  Systemes 
of  France,  Boeing  as¬ 
semblies  and  parts  can 
be  designed  concurrent¬ 
ly  by  engineers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  disciplines.  Engi¬ 
neers  can  move  a  model 
of  a  human  figure  into  a 
virtual  workspace  to 
see  if  the  assemblies  in 
question  are  service¬ 
able.  The  system  elimi¬ 
nates  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  costs  of  airplane 
manufacturing:  trial- 
and-error  reworking. 

The  industrial  virtue 
that  both  United  Tech¬ 
nologies  and  Boeing 
are  pursuing  with  tele¬ 
collaboration  is  reduc- 


“Most  MIS  people  are 
control  freaks  in  their  heart 
of  hearts.. ..The  notion  of 
handing  over  control  to 
some  guy  from  MTV  keeps 
us  awake  at  night — but  it 
has  been  successful.” 

—Tom  Trainer 

tion  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  their 
products  to  market.  In  the  end,  “the 
bottom-line  result  is  that  we  will  de¬ 
velop  our  products  faster,”  Caspar 
says. 

SALES  AND  MARKETING 

At  Reebok  International  Ltd.,  based 
in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  these  days  are  appearing  at 
retail  meetings  with  athletes  in  their 
sales  cases.  A  new  requirement  of 
the  company’s  celebrity-endorse¬ 
ment  contracts?  No;  all  the  airborne 


basketball  players,  sky-diving  surfers 
and  hyperkinetic  types  are  appearing 
at  these  meetings  through  the  magic 
of  multimedia  laptop  computers. 

A  group  of  some  20  U.S. -based 
sales  reps  is  at  the  vanguard  of  an 
ambitious  pilot  project  to  bring  the 
excitement  of  the  company’s  fall 
meeting,  with  its  rave-ups  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  sneak  previews  of  commer¬ 
cials,  to  the  desks  of  retail  clients. 
The  project  required  laptops  with 
stout  disk  drives,  some  video  and 
image-compression  software,  and 
outboard  speakers:  all  off-the-shelf 
technology.  Managing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  marketing  model,  how¬ 
ever,  required  a  change  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  posture  of  IS;  it  had  to  get  out 
of  the  way. 

“[After]  our  first  experience  with 
this,  I  thought  software  develop¬ 
ment  [was]  fairly  easy,”  says  Peter 
W.  Burrows,  director  of  systems  en¬ 
gineering.  “What  really  became  im¬ 
portant  was  the  artistic  value.  What 
we  made  looked  crude  because  we 
stayed  too  long  on  a  single  sub¬ 
ject.  ...  All  of  a  sudden,  I 
thought:  We  need  some 
artistic  help.”  So  IS  con¬ 
tracted  a  graduate  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  whose  resume 
included  a  stint  directing 
rock-and-roll  videos,  to 
produce  the  multimedia 
presentations.  How  does 
IS  manage  something 
like  this? 

“With  great  trepida¬ 
tion,”  says  CIO  Tom 
Trainer.  “Most  MIS  people 
are  control  freaks  in  their 
heart  of  hearts. . . .  The  no¬ 
tion  of  handing  over  con¬ 
trol  to  some  guy  from 
MTV  keeps  us  awake  at 
night — but  it  has  been 
successful.” 

One  aspiration  IS  has 
for  the  multimedia  mar¬ 
keting  project  is  to  put 
the  programming  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the 
sales  staff.  Burrows  is 
developing  an  image-  and 
video-clip  database  that 


UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES: 

Collaborative  Engineering 

The  system  uses  IBM  PS/2  TV  computers  with 
built-in  video  capabilities,  IBM's  Person-to- 
Person/2  teleconferencing  software  and 
videoconferencing  adapters  from  PictureTel. 
It  enables  teams  of  remote  engineers  to 
discuss  design  changes  and  ready  products 
for  manufacture. 
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will  allow  sales  reps  to  pre¬ 
pare  customized  presenta¬ 
tions  for  the  clients  they 
visit,  assembling  exciting 
multimedia  pitches  individu¬ 
ally  tailored  for  each  client’s 
market  segment. 

Gauging  the  success  of 
multimedia  projects  is  tough, 

Trainer  says.  “Say  you  have 
500  salesmen  in  Europe.  You 
want  to  give  each  of  them  a  $5,000 
PC  to  use  this  stuff. . . .  How  can  you 
empirically  determine  that  it  will 
link  to  an  increase  in  sales,  [even  if 
sales  do  rise]?” 

At  General  Media  International, 
publisher  of  Penthouse,  Omni  and 
Longevity,  laptop-delivered  multi- 
media  sales  presentations  are  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  electronic  publications 
the  company  delivers  through  its 
America  Online  services.  Sales  reps 
negotiating  co-development  deals 
for  online  services  can  demonstrate 
some  of  the  online  features  of  their 
products — such  as  conferences  with 
famous  science-fiction  authors. 

General  Media’s  content  was  also 
programmed  by  a  creative  type,  a 
fellow  who  used  to  produce  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  commercials.  IS 
works  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Re¬ 
quests  come  from  the  creative  staff 
for  equipment  or  software,  and  IS  re¬ 
sponds. 

“I  compare  this  to  what  happened 
when  PCs  first  showed  up  back  in 
the  late  70s,”  says  Reebok’s  Train¬ 
er.  “We  all  said,  ‘Oh  my  god,  how  do 
we  control  this  stuff?’. . .  What  we  can 
do  is  advise  the  company  on  how  to 
spend  money  and  provide  data,  so 
we’re  not  using  23  different  plat¬ 
forms.” 

In  many  instances,  says  Stuart  D. 
Woodring,  director  of  software  strat¬ 
egy  services  with  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
“the  new  applications  are  being  built 
out  in  lines  of  business  by  more  or 
less  renegade  developers — and  they 
are  not  going  through  the  traditional 
IT  group.” 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Rapid  adaptation  to  changing  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  is  increasingly  key 


Students  at  Ford  use  IBM  PS/2  TV 
computers  adapted  for  analog  television. 
They  can  call  up  a  word  processor  and 
take  notes  while  they  view  the 
lecturer  and  accompanying  drawings, 
graphics  and  moving  simulations. 


to  corporate  survival.  The  capacity 
to  quickly  sense  and  respond  to  mar¬ 
ket  dynamics — and  adopt  the  atten¬ 
dant  new  skills  to  compete — are  the 
requisites  for  industrial  success 
these  days.  With  traditional  training 
methods  falling  short,  many  large 
corporations  are  exploring  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  computer-mediated,  multime¬ 
dia  training  environments. 

A  few  years  ago,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
headquartered  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
discovered  that  its  engineers  were 


not  as  knowledgeable  in  elec¬ 
tronics  as  they  should  be. 
With  all  car  manufacturers  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  electronic  controls  in 
their  vehicles,  Ford  made 
arrangements  with  Wayne 
State  University  for  its  engi¬ 
neers  to  attend  classes  and 
receive  credits  toward  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  electronic  com¬ 
puter  control  systems  (ECCS).  Ford 
foots  the  bill. 

Of  the  32  semester  hours  of  in¬ 
struction  required  for  the  degree,  16 
are  delivered  through  PCs  at  Ford 
offices  as  well  as  through  communi¬ 
ty  cable  access  that  Ford  has  negoti¬ 
ated  with  cable  companies  around 
Michigan,  according  to  Jerry  Steele, 
Ford’s  supervisor  of  instructional 
methods  and  research.  Wayne  State 
beams  the  sessions  over  microwave; 
Ford  picks  up  the  signal  and  pipes  it 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES:  Training 

The  Macintosh-based  instruction  stations  present  courseware 
through  a  set  of  proprietary  World  Tutor  lesson  shells.  Course 
material  is  written  in  Authorware  Professional  by  Macromedia 
Inc.  The  airline  is  porting  course  material  to  Windows-based 
platforms  to  make  it  accessible  to  more  employees. 
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Can 


1.  Can  your  PC  run  DOS,  Windows™ 
and  OS/2® programs  at  the  same  time? 


2.  Can  your  PC  simultaneously  format 
diskettes,  connect  to  an  online  service  like 
CompuServe™  and  print  a  document? 


— , 


If  s  my  file 
and  I'D  name  it 
anything  I  want 

3.  Can  you  save  files 
under  any  name  you  want 
up  to  254  characters  long? 


yourPC 

pass  this  simple 


screen 


m 


4.  Does  your  PC  come  with  I^MlI 
over  25  useful  productivity  '  *  * 
applets? Does  it  come  with  ^  i-e^ 

Adobe  Type  Manager™?  /# 


5.  Can  you  “ drag  and  drop  ” 
objects  like  files, folders  and 
printers  anywhere  you  want, 
to  group  and  organize  your 

on-screen  desktop  the  way  11  _  ibimorilfl 
you  want?  I  IpUlU 


6.  Can  you  take  advantage 
of  the  latest,  exciting  multi - 
media  video  technology 
without  buying  additional 
hardware? 


Call  for  your free 
demo  diskette. 
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If  a  program  “crashes,”  can  you  recover  without  rebooting 
your  computer?  Can  you  run  the  new  generation  of  32-bit 
programs?  If  you  answered  no  to  any  of  the  above,  then 
its  time  to  say  yes  to  a  higher  grade  of  PC  performance. 

Demand  OS/2  2.1  preloaded  on  your  next  PC. 
With  OS/2  2.1  in  your  PC,  you  can  get  a  lot  more  out  of 
your  PC.  Its  simply  a  question  of  multiple  choice.  OS/2  2.1 


lets  you  choose  from  the  broadest  range  of  PC  programs  avail¬ 
able,  and  lets  you  get  more  from  them  than  ever  before. 

So  there’s  only  one  final  question:  what  are  you  waiting  lor? 

OS/2  2.1  is  available  at  local  software  dealers.  To  order 
or  to  find  out  more  about  OS/2  2.1,  call  1 800  3-IBM-OS2.  In 
Canada,  call  1 800  465-7999. 

Operate  at  a  higher  level? 


This  ad  was  created  by  LINTAS  and  got  to  this  publication  on  time  using  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs  running  on  OS/2.  IBM  and 
OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  "Operate  at  a  higher  level"  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  Windows  is  a 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  CompuServe  is  a  trademark  of  CompuServe,  Inc.  Adobe  Type  Manager  is  a  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems 
Incorporated  ©  1993  IBM  Corp. 


MARRIOTT  INTERNATIONAL  INC.: 
Recruiting 

Prefabricated  kiosks  equipped  with  Apple 
Macintosh  computers,  a  12-inch  laserdisc 
player  and  interactive  software  developed  in 
an  early  version  of  Authorware  by  Macrome¬ 
dia  Inc.  are  installed  in  career  offices  and 
linked  to  Marriott  headquarters  by  modems 
and  dedicated  ISDN  lines. 


through  fiber  to  its  of¬ 
fices  and  the  cable  carri¬ 
ers. 

At  the  Ford  offices, 
students  use  IBM  PS/2 
TV  computers  adapted 
for  analog  television. 

They  can  call  up  a  word 
processor  and  take  notes 
while  they  view  the  lec¬ 
turer  and  accompanying 
drawings,  graphics  and 
moving  simulations. 

Those  working  at  home 
can  participate  in  quizzes 
through  their  telephone 
key  pads.  More  students 
have  been  served  than 
ever  before,  Steele  says, 
and  their  grades  have 
been  consistently  higher. 

“I  feel  students  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  are  advantaged  in 
ways  that  the  ones  on 
campus  are  not.” 

Some  250  employees 
have  graduated  from  the 
ECCS  program  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  the 
only  plans  to  change  it 
are  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  course  that  is  offered 
through  multimedia-formatted  in¬ 
struction,  Steele  says. 

American  Airlines’  employee 
training  contains  a  strong  dose  of 
multimedia  as  well.  At  American, 
ground-passenger  service  agents 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  tasks,  such 
as  issuing  boarding  passes  and 
putting  crews  on  their  designated 
planes.  Before  they  check  in  their 
first  passenger,  however,  they  must 
spend  four  weeks  at  the  company’s 
540,000-square-foot  training  center 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Much  of  the  instruction  is  deliv¬ 
ered  through  interactive  computer 
simulations  that  the  students  control 
themselves.  The  multisensory  rein¬ 
forcement  of  a  lecture  combined 
with  text  and  moving  graphics  helps 
students  retain  the  details  of  the 
many  diverse  operations  they  must 
perform,  according  to  Robert 
Blalock,  manager  of  training  sys¬ 
tems  development.  In  fact,  he  says, 
multimedia  training  increases  long- 


Multimedia  training 
increases  long-term 
retention  (over  a  year  after 
training  has  taken  place)  by 
25  to  50  percent  over 
traditional  methods. 

-Robert  Blalock 

term  retention  (over  a  year  after 
training  has  taken  place)  by  25  to  50 
percent  over  traditional  methods. 
Less  formal  studies  have  shown  in¬ 
creases  of  up  to  350  percent. 

The  training  American’s  interna¬ 
tional  security  agents  undergo  in¬ 
cludes  participation  in  multimedia 
scenarios.  The  agents  engage  suspi¬ 
cious  passengers  in  various  situa¬ 
tions  and  select  their  own  actions 
and  reactions  from  a  set  of  options. 
The  video  presentation  shows  the 
consequences  of  their  choices  im¬ 
mediately — a  loopback  dynamic  that 


has  proven  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  helping 
students  retain 
what  they  have 
learned. 

There  are  three 
reasons  this  mode 
of  interactive,  hands- 
on  learning  produces  such 
significant  gains  in  reten¬ 
tion,  Blalock  says.  Multi¬ 
sensory  input  creates  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting 
impression;  because  the 
training  is  interactive,  stu¬ 
dents  are  more  directly  in¬ 
volved;  and  instructors 
freed  from  presenting  the 
course  material  can  spend 
up  to  50  percent  more 
time  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  also  takes  less  time 
to  teach  the  courses  that 
have  been  adapted  to  a 
multimedia  format.  The 
course  for  international 
security  agents  previously 
took  11  days  to  complete; 
that  has  been  reduced  to 
eight  days,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  course  devoted  to 
interactive  multimedia  instruction. 

Clearly,  multimedia  has  hit  the  big 
time.  So  what  lies  ahead?  Marriott’s 
Rowson  believes  his  company’s 
kiosks  may  be  doomed  to  obsoles¬ 
cence  by  the  rapid  advances  in  mul¬ 
timedia  technologies  and  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  television,  telephony 
and  computing  technologies.  “One  of 
the  reasons  I  have  not  been  so  force¬ 
ful  in  pushing  the  kiosk  forward  is 
that,  personally,  I  believe  someday 
the  TV  set  at  home  will  be  the 
kiosks.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  range  of  ap¬ 
plications  that  can  benefit  from  mul¬ 
timedia  will  continue  to  expand,  says 
Daratech’s  Rapinac.  “In  10  years, 
multimedia  won’t  have  any  meaning 
anymore,  because  it  will  be  every¬ 
where.”  QEI 


Peter  Cassidy  is  a  national  affairs  and 
technology  writer  based  near  Boston. 
He  can  be  reached  by  electronic  mail 
at  pcassidy@world.std.com. 
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In  six  months, 


Why  a  genius? 

Well,  when  you 
choose  a  DECpc  MXL 
Server  you  give  every¬ 
one’s  productivity  a  radi¬ 
cal  boost. 


releases  of  the  Pentium 
chip.  Even  over  to  RISC 
and  our  mind-bending 
Alpha  AXP  processor. 

5  Volts,  3.3  Volts  -it 
doesn’t  matter.  This 
machine  runs  them  all. 

Of  course,  some 
things  even  a  god  can’t 
predict. 


they  11  call  you  a  genius 


By  combining  an  inte¬ 
grated  FastAVide  SCSI  2 
(fastest  link  to  storage 
peripherals)  with  a  PCI 
local  bus  (3  times  faster 
than  EISA),  the  XL 
Server  pumps  data 
through  super  fast.  Files, 
applications,  and  graphics 
snap  onto  the  screen. 

Opt  for  a  Pentium  ” 
processor  model  and 


everything  becomes  an 
ultra-productive  blur  — 
especially  in  midrange 
file/print  and  workgroup 
applications. 

But  a  god? 

Sure.  After  all,  you 
are  predicting  the  future. 
And  providing  for  it. 

With  XL  Servers, 
there’s  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  7  slots  and  9  bays. 
And  no  screws.  Just  slide 
our  easy-access  side  panel 
out  of  the  way  to 


But  don’t  worry.  With 
our  3-year  on-site  limited 
warranty,  we  come  to  you 
if  there’s  a  problem.  That 
means  quick  turnaround 
and  less  downtime. 

People  will  probably 
be  impressed  with  your 
choice  of  an  XL  Server  in 
a  lot  less  than  six  months. 

And  in  a  year,  they'll 
be  downright  grateful. 

Call  1-8QQ-7QQ-59Q6. 

Please  reference  BEH  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


-  - - - J -  r 

Nextyear,  a  god 


get  to  all  of  your  disks  and 
I/O  cards. 

And  if  you  want  to 
upgrade  processors,  that’s 
simple,  too. 

Pop  in  one  oi  our 
daughtercards  and  go  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go. 

Through  future 


PC _ 

Beyond  the  box. 
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and  Beyond  The  Box  is  a  service  mark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Pentium  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
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There  are  times  when  diversity  is  not  desir¬ 
able.  For  IS  executives  of  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  those  times  arise  when  they  are 
tackling  issues  peculiar  to  large  institutions,  is¬ 
sues  that  only  their  counterparts  at  other 
mammoth  organizations 
can  properly  appreciate 
and  advise  them  on.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  these  singularly 
challenged  CIOs,  a  unique 
and  somewhat  idiosyncrat¬ 
ic  institution  known  as  The 
Research  Board  Inc.  makes 
it  easier  for  like  to  reach 
out  to  like.  The  Board  pro¬ 
vides  a  mechanism  for  the 
top  IS  executives  at  some 
80  of  the  country’s  largest, 
most  technology-rich  com¬ 
panies  to  stay  in  close  con¬ 
tact.  Meetings,  telephone 
calls  and  electronic  mail 
enable  them  to  share  de¬ 
tails  about  problems  and 
strategies,  swap  advice, 
commission  joint  research 
and  lend  emotional  sup¬ 
port.  These  days,  they 
seem  to  need  that  support 
more  than  ever. 

“CIOs  are  taking  more 
risks,  and  they’re  doing  ev¬ 
erything  faster,”  explains 
Ernest  von  Simson,  senior 
partner  and  co-founder  of 
the  Board.  “It’s  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  also  stressful.”  And  that’s  where 
the  Board  comes  in. 

At  first  glance,  The  Research  Board’s  home 
base  would  appear  an  unlikely  setting  for  high- 


powered  business  interactions.  Located  in  a 
midtown-Manhattan  brownstone,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  upscale  residential  neighbors 
only  by  a  small  brass  plate  inscribed  with  the 
letters  “RB.”  The  offices  are  referred  to  as  the 
Board’s  “house,”  and,  in 
fact,  the  decor  is  very  much 
that  of  a  home.  In  the  com¬ 
fortably  large  living  room,  a 
table  is  set  for  tea,  the  fire 
in  the  fireplace  is  agreeably 
smoky,  and  French  win¬ 
dows  overlook  the  sort  of 
garden  courtyard  for  which 
many  New  Yorkers  would 
kill.  “[Bank  of  America  Vice 
Chairman]  Marty  Stein 
loves  that  garden,”  beams 
Naomi  Seligman,  The  Re¬ 
search  Board’s  other  senior 
partner  and  founder. 

In  her  own  large  office, 
Seligman  is  happy  to  point 
out  some  of  the  dozens  of 
framed  photographs  of 
Board  members  lining  the 
walls.  In  one,  a  group  poses 
casually  on  a  train;  in  an¬ 
other,  several  members 
ham  it  up  at  EuroDisney. 
“Creating  warm  relation¬ 
ships  is  the  key  to  how  the 
Board  functions,”  explains 
Seligman.  But  then,  as  if 
anxious  not  to  suggest  that 
the  Board  exists  simply  to 
further  its  members’  leisure  interests,  she 
adds:  “These  aren’t  collegial,  shoot-the- 
breeze  get-togethers.  We  keep  things  very  ef¬ 
ficient.” 


In  The  Research 
Board,  CIOs 
of  large 
corporations 
have  a  forum  for 
discussion  of 
serious  issues,  a 
source  of 
information  on 
technologies  and 
trends,  and  a 
place  to  network 
with  the  rest  of 
the  information 
elite 
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Seligman’s  reference  is  to  the  thrice-year- 
ly  meetings  at  the  core  of  The  Research 
Board’s  activities.  The  ground  rules  for  the 
meetings  were  set  23  years  ago  when  the 
Board  was  founded  with  10  members:  No 
sending  substitutes,  be  discrete,  and  come 
prepared.  Members  still  attend  meetings 
themselves,  and  attendance  is  generally  near 
100  percent,  says  Seligman. 


“Large  companies  simply  tend  to 

HAVE  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMON  WITH  OTHER 

LARGE  COMPANIES.” 

-Naomi  Seligman 


The  discretion  rule,  which  prohibits  pass¬ 
ing  information  gleaned  from  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  outside  world — and  especially  to 
vendors,  the  press  or  competitors — is  meant 
to  foster  frankness.  It  apparently  succeeds: 
Recently,  for  example,  one  member  from  a  fi¬ 
nancial-services  company  blurted  out  to  the 
group  that  his  CEO  had  chewed  him  out  for 
failing  to  provide  enough  leadership.  And  as 
for  being  prepared,  woe  to  the  member  who 
hasn’t  read  the  Board-produced  report  that 
sets  the  agenda  for  each  meeting.  “Max  Hop¬ 
per  always  reads  it  three  times,  and  he 
comes  ready  to  ask  his  colleagues  some  hard 
questions,”  says  Seligman  of  the  American 
Airlines  senior  vice  president  of  IS  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SABRE  technology  group. 

The  makeup  of  the  Board  also  follows  a 
few  straightforward  rules.  First  of  all,  if 
you  don’t  head  up  IS  at  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  United  States,  don’t 
hold  your  breath  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
(The  Research  Board  also  runs  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization  in  Europe.)  It’s  not  that  CIOs  at 
less-than-huge  organizations  don’t  have 
much  to  contribute.  Few  on  the  Board  dis¬ 
pute  the  notion  that  smaller  companies  are  in 
many  cases  even  more  innovative  in  their 
use  of  information  technology  than  their 
mammoth  counterparts.  The  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  less  on  finding  ways  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  than  on  tackling  shared  prob¬ 
lems.  “Large  companies  simply  tend  to  have 
a  lot  of  problems  in  common  with  other  large 
companies,”  says  Seligman.  Everyone  on  the 
Board  represents  a  company  with  at  least  $5 


billion  in  revenues.  (The  Research  Board  al¬ 
so  runs  an  “associate”  board  for  “smaller” 
companies  like  Corning  that  don’t  quite 
make  the  $5  billion  mark.) 

Members  come  from  just  about  every  ma¬ 
jor  industry,  one  notable  exception  being 
computers  and  communications.  To  the 
Board,  companies  in  that  industry  are  simply 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence — the  ven¬ 
dor/user  fence,  that  is.  No 
one  wants  to  risk  intimate 
details  of  his  or  her  corporate 
problems  resurfacing  during 
a  sales  pitch  (or  even  worse, 
during  a  sales  pitch  to  a  com¬ 
petitor).  But  vendors  are  of¬ 
ten  invited  to  meetings  to  an¬ 
swer  members’  questions 
and  make  presentations  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  discussion.  Not 
surprisingly,  such  invitations 
are  rarely  turned  down.  The  list  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  sent  their  CEOs  to  meetings  last 
year  alone  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  the 
computer  industry.  IBM  Corp.  CEO  Lou 
Gerstner  came  to  two  meetings,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  Chairman  Bill  Gates  visited  as 
well,  says  Seligman. 

If  joining  this  august  body  is  starting  to 
sound  attractive,  don’t  get  your  hopes  up. 
The  Board  isn’t  actively  hunting  for  new 
members,  according  to  Seligman.  If  anything, 
the  Board  has  consciously  become  choosier 
about  whom  it  admits.  For  example,  when  a 
member  retired,  the  Board  used  to  automati¬ 
cally  offer  that  person’s  place  to  his  or  her 
successor.  No  longer;  now  everyone  is  scru¬ 
tinized  for  their  potential  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  group.  Some  members 
have  even  been  asked  to  resign  from  the 
Board  because  they  weren’t  contributing 
enough,  says  Seligman. 

The  Board  is  not  looking  for  CIOs  who  are 
only  interested  in  preserving  the  status  quo, 
Seligman  explains.  “Our  membership  is  be¬ 
coming  younger  and  more  iconoclastic.  Half 
of  them  [have  backgrounds]  outside  of  IT, 
and  many  of  them  are  going  on  to  jobs  out¬ 
side  of  IT.” 

The  new,  more  dynamic  profile  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Board  member  reflects  a  widespread 
change  in  the  ways  businesses  are  applying 
IT,  asserts  Seligman.  “The  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  is  that  nobody  is  really  doing  competi¬ 
tive-edge  systems,”  she  says.  “But  suddenly 
it’s  become  pervasive — our  members  are 
building  applications  that  are  differentiating 
them  in  the  marketplace.”  For  obvious  rea- 
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sons,  Seligman  refuses  to  discuss  the  details 
of  any  of  these  applications.  But  she  points 
out  that  a  key  element  of  the  new  approach  is 
speed.  Recently,  members  have  been  com¬ 
pleting  every  major  system  they  tackled 
within  eight  months  of  the  systems’  concep¬ 
tion,  Seligman  says.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  approximately  90  percent  of  these 
implementations  required  integrating  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  the  business. 

The  high-speed,  strategic,  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  to  systems  has  been  inspired  by,  and 
has  helped  inspire,  a  change  in  members’  at¬ 
titudes,  according  to  von  Simson.  “Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  more  focused — they  have  a  stronger 
sense  of  mission — than  I  have  ever  seen 
since  companies  first  started  applying  com¬ 
puters,”  he  says.  “Nobody  is  sure  yet  what 
the  boundaries  are  to  these  new  approaches, 
but  they’re  trying  to  find  out.” 

One  thing  von  Simson  says  Board  mem¬ 
bers  have  discovered  the  hard  way:  Don’t  as¬ 
sume  that  designing  an  important  new  appli¬ 
cation  around  a  client/server  model  will 
make  it  cutting  edge.  He  notes  that  one  $25 
million  client/server  system  is  now  regarded 
by  the  Board  as  the  biggest  failure  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  a  member  in  recent  mem¬ 
ory.  By  the  same  token,  he  adds,  several 
members  are  working  on  mainframe-based 
systems  that  are  as  high  speed  and  strategic 
as  they  come.  “It’s  not  the  technology  that 
counts;  it’s  the  mind-set,”  he  says.  “It’s  em¬ 
ploying  self-sufficient  development  teams 
that  allow  IT  to  partner  with  users;  it’s  rapid 
prototyping;  it’s  thorough  integration.” 

The  new  CIO  agenda  involves  more  than 
simply  developing  the  systems  that  users 
demand;  members  are  also  helping  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  their  companies  need  to  become 
more  responsive  to  the  marketplace.  “In¬ 
stead  of  taking  orders,  IS  has  become  the 
leader  in  toppling  organizational  stovepipes,” 
von  Simson  says.  The  increasingly  close 
partnership  between  IS  and  other  managers 
can’t  be  described  in  conventional  terms: 
Von  Simson  calls  it  a  “striped-line  relation¬ 
ship,”  meaning  that  it  is  closer  to  so-called 
dotted-line  relationships  than  to  convention¬ 
al  hierarchical  line  relationships. 

All  this  turmoil  and  attendant  risk  have 
left  members  thirsting  for  information  and 
perspective,  a  need  that  the  Board  strives  to 
fill.  Its  most  prominent  efforts  are  the  three 
reports  the  Board  issues  every  year,  one  be¬ 
fore  each  meeting.  Topics  are  chosen  by  the 
members  themselves;  recent  ones  have  in¬ 
cluded  computer-industry  restructuring  and 


Ace  of  Clubs 


The  Research  Board  reveals 
the  secrets  of  its  success 

CIOs  at  giant  corporations  typically  aren’t  starving  for 
companionship,  addicted  to  research  reports  or  looking  for 
ways  to  fill  large  blocks  of  open  time  on  their  calendars.  So, 
if  the  New  York-based  Research  Board  can  boast  meeting- 
attendance  rates  that  approach  100  percent  and  a  slew  of 
requests  for  other  types  of  interactions  from  members,  it  must  be 
doing  something  right.  Here,  according  to  Senior  Partner  and  Co- 
Founder  Naomi  Seligman,  are  some  keys  to  the  Board’s  success: 

■  The  Board  creates  an  atmosphere  that  emphasizes  relationships. 
By  keeping  its  offices  homey  and  adding  lots  of  personal  touches — 
hanging  photographs  of  members  relaxing,  for  example,  and  keeping 
track  of  which  chairs  people  prefer — The  Research  Board  imbues  its 
meetings  with  the  aura  of  a  family  get-together. 

■  Meetings  are  productive.  Despite  the  warm  atmosphere,  once  a 
meeting  begins,  Seligman  keeps  it  moving  briskly  and  focused  on 
the  topic  at  hand.  Members  making  presentations  about  new  proj¬ 
ects,  for  example,  are  limited  to  one  overhead  foil.  “All  the  members 
have  developed  a  lot  of  affection  for  Naomi,”  says  David  Evans,  vice 
president  and  director  of  information  systems  at  J.C.  Penney  Co. 
Inc.,  “but  she  runs  a  tight  ship.” 

■  Frank  discussion  is  encouraged.  To  make  sure  members  don’t 
hold  back  in  meetings,  The  Research  Board  jealously  protects  the 
confidentiality  of  shared  information. 

■  The  Board  strives  to  broaden  its  influence.  Though  The  Research 
Board’s  membership  is  limited  to  40  top  CIOs  and  40  associate  mem¬ 
bers  (20  more  in  Europe),  it  sponsors  a  number  of  ancillary  meetings 
and  other  activities  that  bring  together,  for  example,  human-re¬ 
sources  managers  and  data-center  executives.  The  Board  also  fills 
members’  requests  to  present  research  and  run  meetings  with  other 
executives  at  their  companies. 

■  The  Board  facilitates  networking.  To  encourage  members  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Board  and  with  one  another  outside  of 
meetings,  the  Board  broadcasts  a  steady  stream  of  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  that  pass  on  requests  for  information  or  keep  members  up  to 
date  on  research  results. 

■  Vendor  influence  is  prohibited.  Though  vendors  are  sometimes 
invited  to  face  the  music  at  meetings,  their  CIOs  can’t  be  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Board  never  accepts  any  sort  of  vendor  sponsorship. 

-D.H.  Freedman 

IS  downsizing  trends.  The  reports  are  pre¬ 
pared  over  a  nine-month  period  by  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  full-time  researchers  who  can¬ 
vass  members  and  grill  vendors.  Out  of 
respect  for  members’  time,  the  results  are 
boiled  down  to  about  70  pages  of  double¬ 
spaced  text — approximately  20  percent  of 
the  material  gathered. 
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Though  the  reports  often  tackle  complex 
and  nebulous  issues,  they  attempt  to  focus 
on  the  information  CIOs  need  to  prepare  for 
the  future.  The  most  recent  report  on  tech¬ 
nology  trends,  for  example,  looks  at  how 
wireless  communications,  combined  with  the 
appropriate  applications,  will  free  employees 
from  their  offices.  It  also  examines  the  new 
opportunities  interactive  television  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  companies  to  sell  their  goods  and 


“It’S  my  policy  that  WHEN  I’M  told  another 

MEMBER  IS  TRYING  TO  GET  AHOLD  OF  ME, 

I  CALL  BACK  RIGHT  AWAY.” 

-David  Evans 


services  directly  into  consumers’  living  rooms. 
Another  report  spelled  out  the  high — often 
undocumented — support  costs  of  client/serv¬ 
er  systems  and  included  members’  tips  for 
reducing  those  costs  by  as  much  as  20  per¬ 
cent.  “We’re  not  the  Gartner  Group,  provid¬ 
ing  endless  information  on  products  and 
technologies;  nor  are  we  [CSC  Index],  trot¬ 
ting  out  inspirational  academics,”  says 
Seligman.  “We’ve  systematically  document¬ 
ed  what  works  and  what  doesn’t.” 

The  Board  also  whips  up  mini-reports  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  for  members  who  request 
them  and  will  even  prepare  presentations  on 
various  topics  for  executives  at  a  member’s 
company.  To  gather  high-quality  material 
quickly  for  these  reports,  Board  researchers 
frequently  broadcast  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  members  via  electronic  mail.  Five 
members  responded  to  a  request  by  Senior 
Researcher  Ann  Seligman  (Naomi’s  daugh¬ 
ter)  for  companies  willing  to  test  and  report 
on  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Notes  group 
software.  And  Senior  Researcher  James 
Roche  was  inundated  with  tips  when  he 
asked  for  advice  about  ways  to  improve  the 
ergonomics  of  software  interfaces.  (Some 
examples:  Never  use  more  than  five  colors; 
try  to  keep  users  from  having  to  press  keys 
with  the  same  finger  twice  in  a  row.)  The 
Board  also  enlists  E-mail  to  distribute  mini¬ 
reports,  case  studies  and  summaries  of  rele¬ 
vant  articles  culled  from  dozens  of  business 
magazines. 

Members  are  quick  to  enthuse  about  their 
association  with  The  Research  Board.  “It’s 


the  most  valuable  outside  activity  I  have,” 
says  David  Evans,  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  at  J.C.  Penney  Co. 
Inc.  in  Dallas.  “There  isn’t  even  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.”  Evans  says  the  payoff  from  interacting 
with  members  is  sometimes  psychological:  It 
helps  to  know  that  other  people  have  the 
same  problems  he  has.  He  also  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  call  up  other 
members  for  impromptu  consultations,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  reach.  “It’s  my 
policy  that  when  I’m  told  an¬ 
other  member  is  trying  to  get 
ahold  of  me,  I  call  back  right 
away,”  he  says.  (Indeed, 
members’  secretaries  sound 
as  if  they  are  snapping  to  at¬ 
tention  when  callers  mention 
The  Research  Board.) 

Dennis  Jones,  CIO  and  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  Federal  Express  Corp. 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  agrees  to  the  value  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  chat  casually  with  other  members. 
But  he  also  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
Board’s  more  formal  activities.  He  notes,  for 
example,  that  during  one  regular  meeting,  a 
member  related  the  experience  of  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  data  center  getting  knocked  out  by  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing.  That  helped 
reinforce  the  necessity  of  continued  heavy  in¬ 
vestment  in  backup  facilities,  despite  the  fact 
that  with  a  little  luck,  the  investment  will  nev¬ 
er  pay  off.  And  the  Board’s  report  on  the  costs 
of  client/server  computing  impressed  Jones 
so  much  that  he  distributed  copies  to  his  com¬ 
pany’s  business  planning  groups.  “From  both 
a  professional  and  personal  point  of  view,  the 
relationships  have  been  of  tremendous  val¬ 
ue,”  he  says. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  The  Re¬ 
search  Board’s  success  is  the  fact  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Seligman,  no  one  has  ever  dropped 
their  membership,  despite  the  hefty  annual 
fees  (the  size  of  which  the  Board  refuses  to 
disclose)  and  the  deep  budget  cutting  that  the 
highest  and  mightiest  of  IS  departments  have 
recently  endured.  “We  didn’t  lose  anybody 
when  departments  were  being  downsized  by 
as  much  as  40  percent,”  boasts  Seligman. 
“And  we’re  a  completely  discretionary  prod¬ 
uct.”  That’s  one  point  with  which  many  mem¬ 
bers  might  take  issue.  BS1 

David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  author  of  Brainmak- 
ers,  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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ComputerLand  Corporation  is  now  Vanstar.  We’ve  changed  the  name  to  better  reflect  how  we’ve  grown  and  changed 
in  response  to  our  customers’  growing  sophistication. 

Were  now  the  nation’s  largest  multi-vendor  PC  network  integrator.  The  largest  multi-vendor  PC  warranty 
service  provider.  The  largest  PC  reseller  to  end-users.  And  we  operate  the  industry’s  most  sophisticated  end-user 
PC  phone  support  service. 

No  other  company  can  offer  the  scope  of  services  and  breadth  of  geographic  coverage  we  do.  Because  were  the 
company  at  the  vanguard  of  desktop  technology.  The  company  committed  to  being  the  stellar  provider  of  integrated 
services  and  support  for  large  organizations.  Were  Vanstar.  To  learn  more,  please  call  us  at  1-800-263-5589. 
The  Technology  Services  Company 
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where  everything 
is  turned  upside  down.” 

In  an  environment  where  speed, 
efficiency,  flexibility  and  adaptability 
are  increasingly  necessary  for  sur¬ 
vival,  it’s  little  wonder  so  many  orga¬ 
nizations  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  Peters  told  the  audience  of 
nearly  600  CIOs  gathered  at  the  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Grand  Cypress  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  A  big  part  of  the  problem 
is  that  popular  concepts  such  as 
continuous  improvement  and  busi¬ 
ness-process  reengineering  do  not 
go  far  enough  and  may  even  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  some  situa¬ 
tions.  “Reengineering  is  about  build¬ 
ing  new,  orderly,  sterile  organiza¬ 
tions  to  replace  old,  orderly,  sterile 
organizations,”  he  said. 

Succeeding  in  the  ’90s  will  require 
more  than  simply  changing  business 
processes.  Instead,  companies  will 
have  to  learn  to  abandon  everything 
they  now  do  and  constantly  reinvent 
themselves.  Leveraging  knowledge, 
empowering  employees  and  creating 
an  atmosphere  in  which  curiosity 
and  downright  weirdness  thrive  will 
be  prerequisites  for  the  successful 
organization  of  the  future. 


Attendees  at  CIO’s 
most  recent  conference 
received  a  strong 
message:  Their 
companies’  survival 
into  the  21st  century 
will  depend  on  their 
ability  to  change  both 
what  they  do  and  the 
way  in  which  they  do  it 


BY  JASON  S.  CASEY 


Tom  Peters  has  earned  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  being  one  of  the 
most  forward-thinking  man¬ 
agement  consultants.  It’s 
somewhat  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  recommends  reading 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  the  momentous  business 
changes  now  taking  place  in  their 
proper  historical  context.  Deliver¬ 
ing  the  keynote  address  last  March 
at  “Re-Visioning  IT:  Achieving  an 
Enterprise  Perspective,”  the 
most  recent  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  CIO  Publishing,  Peters 
summed  up  why  a  novel  like 
Hard  Times — which  chronicles 

the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion’s  disruptive  impact 
on  English  society — is  so 
relevant  today.  “This  is 
not  a  period  of  change 
but  literally  a  period  of 
revolution.  Once  every 
200  years  this  happens, 


TOM  PETERS  (left)  signs  his 
book;  conference  attendees 
(above)  break  for  lunch;  the 
Hyatt  Regency  (below). 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 


At  CIO’s  annual  Executive  Retreat, 

100  information  executives  spent  two 
days  attacking  the  issue  of  technology 
ROI  from  every  angle.  They  emerged 
with  some  valuable  insights,  collegial 
advice — and  plenty  to  chew  over 
back  at  the  office. 


It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  second  annual  ROI#T 
(Return  On  Investment  from  Technology)  Executive  Re¬ 
treat  was  not  going  to  be  about  number  crunching. 

Though  the  ROI  imperative  was  interwoven  with  many 
Retreat  topics,  the  scope  of  this  year's  gathering,  held  Jan. 
23-25  in  Phoenix,  was  deeper  and  broader.  Attendees  de¬ 
bated  with  Harvard’s  James  I.  Cash  Jr.  on  how  information 
technology  should  support  the  knowledge-based  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  speculated  on  the  future  roles  of  information 
systems  and  the  CIO.  They  dissected  a  real-life  IT  invest¬ 
ment  project  from  American  Airlines,  with  the  project’s 
captain,  Max  Hopper,  present  to  discuss  his  actions.  And 
there  was  still  time  to  focus  on  the  partnership  between  IS 
and  business  management  during  an  elegant  ceremony 
honoring  six  exemplars  of  ROIT  and  strategic  partnering. 

The  charismatic  Cash,  chairman  of  the  MBA  program  at 
Harvard  Business  School  and  moderator  for  the  Retreat, 
led  off  with  a  thought-provoking  discussion  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  paradigm  for  the  future:  the  knowledge-based  orga¬ 
nization.  Though  most  in  the  100-member  audience  were 
veteran  IS  chiefs,  they  seemed  more  like  rapt  college  stu¬ 
dents  as  Cash  bounded  into  the  crowd,  exhorting  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  discussion. 


THE  SUBJECT  WAS  ROIT:  DAVID  BYLUND  (l.-r.)  and  NEAL 
ELGERSMA,  Hewlett-Packard,  chat  with  J.  GARTH  CLAY,  Beneficial 
Life  Insurance. 

JOHN  SMITH,  Arrow  Electronics  (l.-r.);  LESLIE  PALMER,  AT&T  Uni¬ 
versal  Card  Services;  JOHN  DICK,  SynOptics;  MIKE  MCGOWAN,  City 
of  Chicago;  and  DANA  NELSON,  Ascom  Timeplex,  during  a  breakout 
session. 


CINDA  HALLMAN,  E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours,  gets  some  input  from 
(l.-r.)  GARY  REIF,  GERS  Retail;  FRANK  DYKE,  Fourth  Generation 
Technology;  DARYL  BUERGE,  CAM-NET;  JIM  RYAN,  Data  General; 
and  MARTY  SILVERMAN,  Booz-Allen,  during  a  breakout  session. 


BOB  TANNER,  Data  General,  and  LARAINE  RODGERS,  Xerox,  break 
for  high  tea. 
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The  knowledge-based  organiza¬ 
tion,  Cash  explained,  is  skilled  at 
creating,  acquiring  and  transferring 
knowledge,  and  at  modifying  its  be¬ 
havior  accordingly.  It  emphasizes 
three  components:  mass  customiza¬ 
tion,  in  which  companies  granularly 
examine  markets  to  improve  their 
ability  to  customize;  continuous  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  which  firms  continually 
monitor  and  assess  strategic  factors; 
and  the  dissolution  of  organizational 
barriers,  which  paves  the  way  for  ex¬ 
ternal  partnerships. 

CIOs  must  do  more  than 
simply  make  data  broadly 
available:  They  must  convert 
data  into  information  and 
then  into  knowledge. 

-James  I.  Cash  Jr. 

It’s  up  to  IS  to  enable  this  paradigm, 
Cash  maintained.  CIOs  must  do  more 
than  simply  make  data  broadly  avail¬ 
able:  They  must  convert  it  into  infor¬ 
mation  and  then  into  knowledge.  IS 
must  also  help  the  firm  to  micromar¬ 
ket,  support  ongoing  business-driver 
monitoring,  facilitate  internal  team¬ 
work  and  external  alliances,  and  en¬ 
able  reallocation  of  decision  authority. 

In  the  knowledge-based  company, 
IT  architecture,  information,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  management-con¬ 
trol  systems  must  all  be  integrated  to 
achieve  an  effective  management  pro¬ 
cess.  “That  process  itself  will  be  a 
source  of  sustainable  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,”  Cash  said.  “And  for  many 
companies,  it  will  be  the  only  sustain¬ 
able  competitive  advantage.” 

The  next  topic  for  discussion — 
electronic  commerce — carried  for¬ 
ward  the  theme  of  dissolving  organi- 
zational  boundaries.  Business 
transactions  across  the  information 
highway  are  increasingly  uniting 
once-discrete  organizations,  thus 
creating  new  challenges  for  measur¬ 
ing  ROIT,  according  to  featured  Re¬ 
treat  speaker  Hellene  Runtagh, 
president  of  General  Electric  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Through  electronic  commerce, 
companies  are  already  forging  new 


relationships  with  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  well  as  slashing  invento¬ 
ry  costs  and  product-cycle  times. 
But  perhaps  more  importantly,  Run¬ 
tagh  said,  they  are  creating  new 
business  opportunities.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  she  cited  a  newspaper  chain  that 
developed  a  process  to  digitize  pho¬ 
tos  for  transmission  to  its  printers. 
That  innovation  resulted  in  a  spin-off 
business  that  sells  the  service  to 
other  newspapers. 

The  problem,  Runtagh  said,  is  that 
classic  ROI  methodologies  often  fail 
to  account  for  such  business  opportu¬ 
nities  and  other  soft — but 
cant — benefits.  IT  investmen 
are  usually  green-lighted  only  if 
they  show  a  quick  productivity 
payoff.  Traditional  ROI  methods 
will  underestimate  the  true  val¬ 
ue  of  something  like  electronic 
commerce,  “unless  we  take  a 
much  broader  view,  and  not  just 
measure  ROI  in  terms  of  produc¬ 
tivity  payback,  but  in  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  shortsightedness  of  tradi¬ 
tional  ROI  methods  was  also  a 
theme  in  the  case-study  session. 
That  discussion  centered  on  Inter- 
AAct,  a  massive  American  Airlines 
(AA)  project  initiated  to  provide 
deskbound  employees  with  uniform 
desktop  productivity  tools  and  con¬ 
nections  to  other  systems.  Max 
Hopper,  AA’s  senior  vice  president 
of  IS,  said  senior  management  ap¬ 
proved  the  project  because  it  felt 
that  unquantified  soft  benefits  (bet¬ 
ter  decisions,  faster  procedures, 
more-effective  customer  service) 
would  more  than  make  up  for  the 
substandard  hard-dollar  returns  that 
were  anticipated. 

InterAAct  quickly  hit  a  series  of 
snags  as  rollout  commenced  in  1989. 
The  implementation  schedule  went 
awry,  and  user  acceptance  was  low 
because  of  functionality  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Retreat  participants  were 
asked:  What  went  wrong  and  how 
would  you  have  handled  it  in  terms 
of  ROIT  justification? 

One  Retreat  participant  suggested 
that  user  acceptance  was  low  be¬ 
cause  InterAAct  started  out  as  a 
“technology-push”  rather  than  a 
“business-pull”  project.  He  argued 


that  there 

should  have  been  more  effort  to  get 
line  managers’  commitment  to  the 
system  and  its  intended  benefits. 

Someone  else  suggested  that  AA 
could  have  done  a  better  job  up  front 
quantifying  the  ROI  of  soft  benefits 
rather  than  simply  green-lighting  in 
the  faith  that  they  would  pay  off. 
Business-unit  staff  might  have  been 
better  able  to  quantify  those  benefits 
than  IS,  he  noted. 

Another  IS  executive  disagreed: 
“They  are  no  better  at  it  than  we 
are.” 

The  point  was  also  made  that  line 
managers  might  have  been  more  co¬ 
operative  in  quantifying  and  commit¬ 
ting  to  the  benefits  if  the  timing  had 
been  better.  When  the  rollout  began, 
user  departments  had  already  in¬ 
vested  time  and  money  in  their  own 
desktop  productivity  and  communi¬ 
cations  packages,  most  of  which 
would  be  displaced  by  InterAAct’s 
programs.  “You  don’t  force  a  stan¬ 
dard  on  users  after  they’ve  invested 
in  something  else,  or  you’ll  have  a 
tough  time  of  it,”  said  one  Retreat 
participant. 

Cash  agreed  that  InterAAct’s  jus- 
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Classic  ROI  methodologies  often  fail  to  account  for  new 
business  opportunities  and  other  soft — 
but  significant — benefits. 

-Hellene  Runtagh 


tification  should  have  come  from 
outside  the  IT  arena — from  man¬ 
agers  committed  to  extracting  and 
measuring  the  intended  benefits. 

New  measures  for  suc¬ 
cess  are  continually  be¬ 
ing  developed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,  and  the  CIO 
“doesn’t  have  a  chance  of 
keeping  up  with  that  shift¬ 
ing  measurement  base,’’ 
Cash  said. 

Later  in  the  program,  Hop¬ 
per  took  the  stage  to  provide 
candid,  firsthand  feedback  on 
the  Inter AAct  case.  “It  was  ex- 


ing  business-unit  and  senior-man¬ 
agement  commitment.  “Where  we 
fail  is  in  not  having  those  commit¬ 
ments,”  he  stated. 

Retreat  participants  took  time  be¬ 
fore  dinner  to  meet  the  Retreat 
partners,  Ascom  Timeplex,  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  International  Inc.,  Data  General 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  The 
poolside  management  exchanges 
over  “high-tea,”  with  Phoenix’s 
Camelback  and  Squaw  Peak  hills 
serving  as  sunset-soaked  backdrops, 
focused  on  IT  management  trends, 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE: 

CIO’s  JOE  LEVY  (far  left),  Harvard  Business 
School’s  JIM  CASH  (center)  and  MARTY  SIL¬ 
VERMAN  (far  right)  congratulate  ESPRIT  re¬ 
cipients  MARCUS  NUNES,  MIKE  MCGOWAN 
and  SAL  LATO,  City  of  Chicago. 

JIM  CASH  introduces  the  honorees. 

A  dinner  toast  during  the  ESPRIT  Awards 
ceremony, 


MELODIE  MAYBERRY-STEWART, 

St.  Thomas  Hospital  (l.-r.);  PATRICIA 
BRYANT  ESQ.,  City  of  Chicago;  and  LISA 
NUNEZ,  L.A.  County  Department  of  Public  So¬ 
cial  Services,  at  lunch. 


tremely  hard  to  measure  ROI,”  he 
admitted.  AA  wound  up  putting  that 
onus  on  individual  user  depart¬ 
ments — the  people  closest  to  the 
customer — to  determine  whether 
InterAAct  was  worth  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

Hopper  also  acknowledged  that  IS 
underestimated  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  create  change  in  the  us¬ 
er  organization.  Pilot  projects  should 
have  been  longer,  he  now  believes. 
And  InterAAct  training,  often  passed 
up  by  users  when  it  was  optional,  be¬ 
came  mandatory  for  departments 
choosing  to  implement  the  system. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  has  done 
its  job,  Hopper  said.  Use  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  applications  is  high;  use  of 

the  links  to  cen¬ 
tral  computer 
systems  is  low¬ 
er.  Users’  satis¬ 
faction  ratings 
are  running  in 
the  middle  to 
higher  end  of 
the  scale,  he 
added. 

Hopper  left 
attendees  with 
the  advice  that 
justification  de¬ 
pends  on  team 
effort,  includ- 


industry  concerns  and  ROIT  issues. 

The  Retreat’s  ESPRIT  Awards  din¬ 
ner  and  ceremony  brought  face  to  face 
the  distinguished  ESPRIT  judges  and 
the  practitioners  for  whom  they  vot¬ 
ed.  Marty  Silverman,  vice  president 
at  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  which 
sponsored  the  awards  with  CIO  Mag¬ 
azine,  explained  the  judging  criteria. 
Honorees  are  rewarded  for  outstand¬ 
ing,  measurable  business  success  that 
derives  from  productive  alliances  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  business  leadership. 
(ESPRIT  stands  for  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology.) 

ESPRIT  judge  Donald  Lasher, 
president  of  information  services  at 
USAA  insurance  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  said  he  was  happy  with  the 
choice  of  honorees,  whom  judges  se¬ 
lected  after  combing  through  stacks 
of  application  material  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  submissions  against  estab¬ 
lished  criteria.  Another  judge,  Sirk- 
ka  Jarvenpaa  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  said  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  to  see  three  pub¬ 
lic-sector  organizations  among  the 
recipients,  since  these  agencies  of¬ 
ten  have  fewer  resources  to  devote 
to  IT  innovation. 

Attendees  spent  the  bulk  of  one  Re¬ 
treat  afternoon  in  workgroup  sessions, 
discussing  the  case  study  and  debating 
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JOE  SEXTON,  Computer  Associates  (left)  and  DON 
LASHER,  USAA,  discuss  management  trends. 


the  future  role  and  responsibilities  of 
information  systems  and  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive.  With  participants  broken  up  into 
teams  of  10  members  each,  the  ses¬ 
sions  produced  some  lively  debate . 

Each  group  later  reported  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  discussions  to  the  general 
session.  One  concluded  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  CIO  would  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist,  but  with  an  altered  emphasis. 
The  group  described  the  future  CIO 
as  a  teacher  of  top  executives,  a  man¬ 
ager  of  intercompany  partnerships 
and  a  scout  for  organizational  best 
practices.  The  consensus  was  that 
CIOs  will  continue  to  manage  the 
technology  portfolio,  with  increased 
input  from  user  management. 

Another  group  determined  that 
reengineering  leadership  should  be 


“I  see  the  ability  to  analyze  data  as  the 
biggest  thing  we  can  contribute.” 


“I  can’t  imagine  a  successful  company 
where  the  CIO  instigates  things;  it  has 
to  be  the  owners  of  the  business  who 
do  that.” 


“The  CIO  role  will  still  exist,  but  the 
head  of  technology  may  not  have  the 
same  level  of  importance  as  the  func¬ 
tion  becomes  more  of  a  utility.” 


the  responsibility  of  line  man¬ 
agement.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  IS  executive’s  primary 
duties  will  be  to  introduce 
change  to  the  enterprise,  the 
group  maintained. 

Determining  ROIT  is  a  user 
responsibility  as  well,  another 
group  concluded.  But  the  CIO 
must  ensure  that  users  have 
the  proper  measures  in  place 
before  approving  any  IT  in¬ 
vestments.  Those  measures 
must  be  able  to  transfer  every 
IT  benefit  and  byproduct  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  including  soft  benefits. 

The  Retreat  wrapped  up  with  some 
inspired  advice  on  how  to  stimulate 
creative,  “out-of-the-box”  thinking  in 
the  organization  and  in  the  home, 


“Bigger  than  that  will  be  the  architec¬ 
ture.  That’s  where  the  innovation  will 
reside  in  the  future.” 


“The  CIO  has  to  be  at  the  front  of  the 
parade  if  IS  owns  the  enabling  pro¬ 
cesses.” 


“The  CIO  has  to  continue  to  be  the  fo¬ 
cal  point.” 


courtesy  of  Mike  Vance,  chairman  of 
Creative  Thinking  Association  of 
America.  Vance,  who  cultivates  the 
persona  of  a  cheerful  gnome,  has  built 
his  base  of  expertise  by  helping  com¬ 
panies  reinvent  themselves  through 
creative  thinking.  He  can  boast  of  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  associations  with 
GE’s  Jack  Welch,  computer  industry 

Honorees  are  rewarded  for 
outstanding,  measurable 
business  success  that 
derives  from  productive 
alliances  between  IS  and 
business  leadership. 

visionary  Steve  Jobs,  the  theme  park 
imagineers  of  Walt  Disney,  and  engi¬ 
neer  and  philosopher  R.  Buckminster 
Fuller,  among  others. 

Heading  back  to  colder  climes, 
Retreat  participants  were  energized 
by  their  interactions  with  Cash  and 
with  one  another.  They  were  partic¬ 
ularly  enthusiastic  about  Cash’s  in¬ 
sights  and  moderating  performance 
(some  said  he  alone  was  worth  the 
trip).  Others  enjoyed  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  concentrate  on  a  single  real-life 
case  study  and  to  break  into  small 
groups  to  confer  on  important  com¬ 
mon  issues.  Attendees  most  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  on  the  value  of 
meeting  and  sharing  views  with 
their  peers  in  a  more  intimate  set¬ 
ting  than  most  IT  meetings.  Said  one 
attendee:  “It’s  really  valuable  to 
hear  some  of  the  same  things  that 
I’m  thinking  and  doing  about  these 
issues  coming  from  the  other  people 
here.  I’m  not  alone  in  this.”  ESI 


Two  Sides  to  Everything 

Just  because  CIOs  share  many  of  the  same  issues 
doesn’t  mean  they  share  the  same  approach  to 
them.  Retreat  attendees  offered  a  hojjt  of  conflicting 
views  of  the  CIO  role  during  one  lively 
breakout  debate. 


On  the  CIO’s  conversance  with  technology: 

“CIOs  won’t  need  knowledge  of  tech¬ 

“I  disagree.  They  will  always  require 

nology  in  the  future;  they  will  be  bro¬ 
kers  or  account  executives.” 

some  knowledge  of  technology.” 

ON  CIO  PRIORITIES: 

ON  leadership  in  operational  decision  MAKING: 


On  the  future  of  the  CIO  position: 
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The  following 


ine  following  companies 
are  featured  in  a  snow 
titled,  "Communication 
Integration:  An  Effective 
Network"  which  previous 
ly  aired  via  the  Discovery 
Transponder.  Check  your 
local  public  television  list¬ 
ings  for  airdates  in  your 
area! 


AT&T 

Featuring  high-quality  color  still-images 
over  regular  phone  lines,  while  you  talk 


RACAL  RECORDERS  INC. 

Recording  today's  information  for  tomor 
row's  technology. 


BENDIX/KING 

World  class  radios  for  the  land  mobile 
market. 


WATERGUARD  CABLE  PRODUCTS 
INC. 

Controlling  water  through  a  physical 
reaction  that  changes  water  to  a  non- 
flowable  state. 


Communications  inc 


OSITECH  COMMUNICATIONS 
INC. 

Hassle-free  connectivity  for  laptop  PCs 


TELECORP 


TELECORP 

Making  information  management  simple 
and  affordable. 


For  more  information,  or  to  order  tapes  or  show  transcripts,  coll  (800)  55  TODAY 
WJfV/IK,  Inc*  2424  N.  Federal  Hwy.  Suite  462  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 


“The  only  way  we  as  a  nation  will 
maintain  our  competitive  advantage 
is  to  be  more  innovative  than  every¬ 
where  else,”  he  said.  Innovation  is 
hindered  by  hierarchical  structures, 
and  Peters  was  characteristically  un¬ 
sparing  toward  companies  that  adopt 
total  quality  management  (TQM) 
while  clinging  to  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  “It’s  sickly  and  im¬ 
moral  to  talk  about  world-class  qual¬ 
ity  in  an  organization  that  has  seven 
layers  of  management,”  he  asserted. 

One  of  the  executives  Peters 
most  admires  is  Hal  Rosen- 
bluth,  who  exudes  the  kind  of 
weirdness  and  innovative  bent  de¬ 
manded  by  today’s  business  environ¬ 
ment.  Under  his  direction,  Philadel¬ 
phia-based  travel  agency  Rosenbluth 
International  has  grown  from  book¬ 
ings  of  several  million  dollars  to  $1.5 
billion.  Rosenbluth  spoke  with  mod¬ 
erator  Robert  J.  Benson  about  how 
to  create  a  comfortable  “kitchen 
table”  feel  to  a  company,  since  he 
thinks  that  relaxed,  happy  employ¬ 


Leveraging  knowledge, 
empowering  employees  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  curiosity  and 
downright  weirdness  thrive 
will  be  prerequisites  for  the 
successful  organization  of 
the  future. 


to  draw  pictures  about  how  they  feel 
about  work.  “You  find  out  things  that 
you  would  miss  through  normal 
communications,”  he  said. 

Rosenbluth  personifies  the  “vi¬ 
sion  thing”  that  Benson  discussed  in 
his  opening  remarks.  Benson,  asso¬ 
ciate  vice  chancellor  of  computing 
and  communications  and  professor 
of  information  management  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  in  St.  Louis,  di¬ 
vides  the  enterprise  perspective  into 
three  building  blocks:  business  vi¬ 


several  colleagues.  Charles  H.  Mayer, 
managing  director  and  CIO  of  CS 
First  Boston,  explained  that  in  order 
to  detect  where  success  lies,  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  establish  their  strategy 
first  and  then  implement  technology 
to  support  it.  If  you  try  to  do  both  at 
once,  he  said,  “it’s  like  building  a  dog¬ 
house  over  a  moving  dog.”  Manage¬ 
ment  at  CS  First  Boston  first  reengi¬ 
neered  its  organization  to  focus  on 
product  lines  rather  than  geographic 
regions.  Then  the  company  began 
migrating  its  applications  from  the 
mainframe  to  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  taking  applications  off 
the  mainframe  one  at  a  time  rather 
than  all  at  once,  but  “the  secret  is  just 
to  do  it,”  Mayer  said. 

According  to  Chuck  Musciano, 
staff  software  engineer  at  Harris 
Corp.,  a  $3.5  billion  diversified  elec¬ 
tronics  and  communications  compa¬ 
ny  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  planning  a 
client/server  environment  requires 
the  reinvention  of  IS.  “Every  deci¬ 
sion  you  make  will  be  obsolete  in 
two  years,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
best  advice  he  could  offer  was  to 
plan  to  accommodate  change  once  it 
inevitably  arrives. 

After  attendees’  visionary  think¬ 
ing  gives  them  a  new 


CONFERENCE  ATTENDEES  check  out  the  latest  technology  offerings  between  sessions 
(above).  Two  participants  (right)  share  ideas  about  how  their  jobs  will  change  in  the  future 
and  the  new  vision  for  IS. 


ees  will  give  the  most  to  their  work. 

Rosenbluth  said  he  realized  his 
company  needed  a  new  CIO  when 
he  walked  by  the  IS  group  one  day 
and  heard  no  laughter.  “You  can’t 
delegate  emotion,”  he  said.  “When 
people  care,  the  ideas  start  to  come.” 
He  periodically  sends  out  paper  and 
crayons  to  employees  and  asks  them 


sion,  technology  vision  and 
change-management  vision. 

“It  is  the  CIO’s  responsibility  to 
cause  these  visions  to  occur,  to 
communicate  them  and  to  orches¬ 
trate  the  change  management  to 
realize  the  end  goal,”  he  said. 

Conference  attendees  heard  first¬ 
hand  accounts  of  vision  building  from 


C/O’  s  next 

conference  will  help  them 
ground  their  vision  in  fiscal  reality. 
The  conference,  which  will  be  held 
Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  is  entitled,  “IT  Economics: 
Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximiza¬ 
tion.”  Peter  Drucker  is  the  sched¬ 
uled  keynote  speaker.  B5I 
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Reach  Hie  World's  Largest 
Maricet  for  IT  Services  at 


ERVICES J94 


The  Information  Technology  Services 
and  Support  Conference  and  Exposition 


Company. 
Address _ 


City/State/Zip _ 

Phone  ( _ ). 

Fax  ( - )_ 


Mail  or  fax  this  today  to: 

Production  Group  International,  Inc., 

One  Courthouse  Metro,  Suite  200 
2200  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22201-3324 
Tel:  703-528-8484  •  Fax:  703-528-1  724 


□  YES,  I'd  like  my  share  of  the  $52.8 
billion  IT  services  market.  Please  send 
me  more  information  about  exhibiting 
in  IT  Services  '94. 


Name . 
Title _ 


her  5-7,  1994 

m  nta  Clara  Convention  Center 
■B  Santa  Clara,  CA 

■ 

Tap  a  $52.8  Billion  Market 

The  U.S.  is  the  world's  largest  market  for  information  technology 
services  and  support.  As  industry  and  government  seek  ways  to 
maximize  their  IT  investments — through  downsizing,  re-engi¬ 
neering,  enterprise-wide  and  open  systems — spending  on  IT 
services  and  support  will  soar  even  higher.  And  so  will 
opportunities  for  service  providers. 


IT  Services  '94  is  the  Answer 

Services  '94  is  the  only  national  marketing  event  that  gives  you  face- 
to-face  exposure  witThigh-level  IT  professionals.  CIOs,  CTOs,  informa¬ 
tion  resources  managers,  MIS/DP  professionals,  network  managers, 
contracting  officers,  technical  managers,  self-maintainers,  develop¬ 
ment  and  operations  teams — the  people  with  the  power  to  make  or  influence 
outside  contracting  decisions — the  people  you  need  to  see. 

It's  the  only  event  that  covers  the  complete  scope  of  IT  services  and  support — 
from  conception  to  integration,  including  pre-  and  post-implementation... 

•  Professional  Services 

•  Software  Support 

•  Systems  Support 

•  Express  Distribution 

•  Specialized  Services  such  as  equipment  financing  and  leasing,  training 
and  education  and  much  more. 

Plus,  IT  Services  '94  has  strong  support  from  industry  leaders  including  3Com, 
Bull  HN,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Infocorp,  International  Data  Corporation, 
Hewlett  Packard,  Novell/Unix  System  Laboratories,  IBM  and  Microsoft 
Consulting  Services. 


Plan  now  to  get  your  share  of  this  lucrative 
market.  Caff  Prmiction  Group  International 
at  703-528-8484  to  reserve  your  exhibit 
space  today. 


Produced  by: 


©  1993,  CEC 


FYI 


Movers  and  Shakers 

While  notebook  computers  can 
make  business  trips  easier 
to  bear,  there  are  a  couple  of 
caveats  to  working  with  them.  Some 
users  lament  that  notebooks  are 
not  powerful  enough,  while  others 
weary  of  slinging  an  extra  7  pounds 
of  luggage  over  their  shoulders. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  has 
new  additions  at  both  ends  of  its 
notebook  family  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  issues.  For  the  power 
monger,  there’s  a  family  of  perfor¬ 
mance  notebooks,  the  LTE  Elites. 
The  new  high-performance  ma¬ 
chines  feature  built-in  AC  adapters 
and  trackballs  and  weigh  under  7 
pounds.  Powered  by  Intel  Corp. 
chips  ranging  from  the  DX2  40MHz 
to  the  forthcoming  DX4  100MHz 
processor,  they  have  removable 
hard  drives  with  capacities  from 
170MB  to  510MB,  from  4MB  to 
24MB  of  RAM  and  PCMCIA  slots. 
These  notebooks  are  powerful 
enough  to  use  on  the  desktop,  and 


Compaq  has  a  docking  unit  that  en¬ 
ables  that.  List  prices  range  from 
$3,200  to  $5,900. 

If  it’s  less  weight  you  want,  the 
new  Compaq  Contura  Aero  sub¬ 
notebooks  weigh  only  3.5  pounds. 
The  486-based  machines  are  no 
slouches,  with  84MB  to  250MB 
hard  drives  and  4MB  to  12MB  of 
RAM.  The  monochrome  4/25  starts 
at  $1,399  and  the  color  4/33C  at 
$2,199.  For  more  information,  call 


713  370-0670. 


Touch  and  Go 

It  may  not  get  the  cable-television  in¬ 
staller  to  your  home  on  time,  but  it 
does  make  his  job  a  little  easier. 

Norand  Corp.’s  Pen*Key  pen-based 
computer  features  three  data-entry 
options,  making  it  ideal  for  applica¬ 
tions  that  use  check-off  boxes, 
screen  navigation  and  scrolling. 

The  product  is  aimed  at  such  op¬ 
erations  as  package  delivery,  sales 
automation  and  other  service  appli¬ 
cations,  according  to  the  company, 
which  cites  its  intuitive  ease  of 
use.  For  example,  if  you  decide 
you  do  want  to  sign  up  for  one  of  the 
proffered  premium  channels  after  all,  the  cable  in¬ 
staller  can  use  either  a  stylus  or  his  fingertip  on  the  Pen*Key’s  touch 
screen,  or  strike  the  “yes”  key  on  the  system’s  21-key 


key  pad. 

The  386-based  system  features  a  320-  x  480-pixel 
screen.  It  can  be  programmed  to  capture  signatures,  and 
it  can  be  equipped  with  integrated  laser  scanning  for 
reading  bar  codes.  It  also  connects  to  an  AT-compatible 
keyboard  for  desktop  use. 

Users  can  add  2MB,  4MB  and  8MB  memory  expan¬ 
sions  to  the  system’s  standard  4MB  RAM.  In  addition, 
Pen*Key  slots  can  accept  two  PCMCIA  Type  2  cards  or 
one  Type  3  card.  The  product  operates  on  MS-DOS  and 
supports  Microsoft  Windows  for  Pen  and  Power  Pen 
Pal.  A  power-management  system  that  features  3.3-volt 
operation  and  a  2.5-hour  recharge  capability  allows  the 
system  to  operate  eight  to  10  hours  without  recharging. 
Prices  range  from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

For  information,  call  800  452-2757. 


End  Users  Help  Themselves _ 

Everyone  would  like  to  provide  support  quickly  and  efficiently  to  their  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  customers.  Expert  Advisor,  a  help-desk  automation  system,  is  designed  to  do 
just  that. 

The  software,  by  Software  Artistry  Inc.,  matches  patterns  in  a  common  database  to 
come  up  with  answers  to  simple  problems.  For  more-complex  problems,  end  users  can 
access  graphics,  animation,  voice  and  video  for  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  more- 
detailed  solutions.  The  software  maximizes  productivity  by  having  an  automated  sys¬ 
tem  offer  companywide  support.  Expert  Advisor  operates  on  all  major  local  area  net¬ 
works  and  supports  several  relational-database  managers,  including  Oracle,  Sybase, 
Microsoft  SQL  and  DB2/6000.  For  a  typical  configuration  comprising  10  workstations, 
the  help-desk  software  costs  $65,000.  Mainframe  applications  can  also  connect  to  Ex¬ 


pert  Advisor. 

A  new  version  of  Expert  Advisor  allows  end  users  to  receive  solutions  without  any 
human  interference.  With  bidirectional  E-mail,  users  send  E-mail  messages  to  the 
help  desk  and,  if  a  solution  is  found,  Expert  Advisor  automatically  sends  the  message 
back  to  the  user.  The  feature,  called  The  Help  Is  In  The  Mail,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
shipping  June  15.  For  more  information,  call  317  876-3042  or  800  795-1993. 
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\Vfere willing  to 

hide  our  award 
winning  covers, 
so  your  customers 

can  see  you  first 


Rise  above  the  advertising  noise  and  clutter  with  the  CIO  Executive  Subscription 
Program.  A  gift  subscription  of  CIO  to  your  prospects  and  customers,  which  includes  a 
four-page  cover  wrap  to  launch  the  introductory  issue  plus  three  additional  wrapped 
issues,  insures  maximum  exposure  and  continuous  impact  throughout  the  year. 

The  CIO  Executive  Subscription  Program  enables  you  to  demonstrate  your  cus¬ 
tomer  commitment  by  providing  your  best  prospects  and  customers  with  valuable 
information  on  the  trends  and  issues  confronting  IS  executives,  while  simultaneously 
reinforcing  your  sales  message — all  at  a  minimal  investment.  For  only  $49  per  subscrip¬ 
tion,  your  prospects  and  customers  will  receive  21  issues  of  CIO.  That's  $2.33  an  issue! 

CIO  will  help  you  develop  an  Executive  Subscription 
Program  that  fits  your  corporate  image  and  budget.  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  (508)  9354521  and  ask  for  Cathy  O'Leary  Hayes, 

Director  of  Marketing.  THE  magazine  for  information  executives 
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CIO  EDITORIAL  REPRINTS 


If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn  — 
let  someone  else  do  it  for 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 


CIO 


CIO  Publishing,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


WORKING  SMART 


Fax  on  the  Tracks 


With  enterprisewide  faxing, 
Southern  Pacific’s  internal  and 
external  communications  are 
more  powerful  than  a 
locomotive 


Imagine  you  are  in  the  railroad 
business.  You  haul  coal,  petro¬ 
chemicals,  wood  products, 
foodstuffs  and  other  freight  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  over  15,000  miles  of 
track  in  15  states.  One  of  your 
rail  cars  is  about  to  deliver  100 
tons  of  coal  to  a  customer.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  customer  isn’t 
expecting  the  delivery,  because  the 
fax  you  sent  never  made  it  to  their 
office.  Who  pays?  You  do — both  in 
customer  goodwill  and  in  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  goods  back  until  another 
delivery  can  be  arranged. 

Fax  plays  a  critical  role  in  many 
railroads’  dealings  with  customers 
and  vendors  not  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  sys¬ 
tems.  At  San  Francisco-based 
Southern  Pacific  Rail  Corp.,  the 
sixth-largest  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  roughly  50  percent  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  and  much  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  internal  communications  are 
sent  this  way.  Until  early  1993,  the 
railroad  relied  upon  a  third-party  fax 
service.  But  the  service  lacked  sev¬ 
eral  important  features,  such  as 
guaranteed  immediate  delivery,  au¬ 
tomatic  archiving  and  sender  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  status  of  faxes  sent.  As 
the  company’s  fax  volume  grew,  it 
became  clear  that  something  had  to 
be  done. 

Under  the  old  system,  25,000 
documents  per  month  were  sent 
electronically  to  the  service,  along 
with  a  list  of  the  fax  numbers  to 
which  they  were  to  be  sent.  Docu¬ 
ments  were  not  always  delivered 
immediately.  While  priority  service 


was  available,  it  would  add  to  the 
more  than  $400,000  a  year  SP  was 
already  spending.  Notification  of 
transmission  problems  was  “very 
nondescript;  they  did  not  tell  you 
what  the  problem  was,”  says  Jon  H. 
Larson,  business  systems  consul¬ 
tant  for  SR  (Larson,  previously  an 
SP  employee,  now  works  for  Inte¬ 
grated  Systems  Solutions  Corp., 
with  SP  as  his  primary  customer.) 
Since  SP  was  faxing  many  time-crit¬ 
ical  documents,  including  delivery 
notifications  and  the  “track  bul¬ 
letins”  that  coordinate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  trains,  that  spelled  trouble. 
“In  many  cases  we  have  a  train  in 
the  yard  ready  to  go,  with  the  crew 
and  engine  sitting  there  idling  and 
burning  fuel,”  says  Larson.  “If 
these  bulletins  are  delayed,  it  gets 
very  expensive.” 

As  part  of  a  total  quality  manage¬ 
ment  effort,  SP  implemented  in  ear¬ 
ly  1993  a  mainframe-connected  fax 
system  that  would  allow  it  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  outside  service  and  fax 
standardized  reports  automatically. 
The  system,  called 
PowerFax-I,  en¬ 
ables  the  company 
to  prioritize  faxes 
to  ensure  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  of  the 
most  critical. 

Senders  are  noti¬ 
fied  of  transmission 
problems,  and  a 
confirmed  copy  of 
every  fax  sent  is 
stored  in  the  hard¬ 
disk  archival  sys¬ 
tem.  By  August, 

PowerFax-I  was 
handling  more  than 
50,000  faxes  per 
month;  today,  it’s 
up  to  65,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  saving  the 
cost  of  the  outside 
service,  PowerFax- 
I  saved  $8,500  a 


month  by  eliminating  the  costs  of 
printing  and  mailing  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  Larson  says. 

In  September,  Southern  Pacific 
added  LAN-based  faxing.  The  quali¬ 
ty  team  found  that  no  single  vendor 
could  provide  all  the  desired  capa¬ 
bilities,  so  it  worked  with  systems 
integrator  TRS  Technologies,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  put  together  a  so¬ 
lution.  PowerFax-II  lets  any  user  on 
the  railroad’s  WAN  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  faxes  directly  from  his  or  her 
PC  without  involving  any  paper. 
Faxes  can  be  sent  of  documents  in 
any  PC  application,  so  they  can  be 
highly  customized  and  include 
graphics.  Automated  fax-on-demand 
lets  customers  and  others  request 
standard  documents  via  touch-tone 
phone. 

A  custom  optical  character  recog¬ 
nition  (OCR)  form  lets  SP  easily 
gather  information  from  external 
sources,  such  as  its  9,000  vendors. 
When  the  forms  are  faxed  back,  the 
data  is  automatically  entered  into  a 
database. 

The  total  cost  for  both  projects 
was  $230,000;  net  savings  are 
$70,000  a  month.  In  addition,  the 
system  “has  made  it  so  easy  to  de¬ 
liver  information,”  Larson  says. 
“We’ll  probably  be  adding  on  to  it  in 
years  to  come.” 

-Katherine  Auer 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Southern  Pacific  Rail  Corp.,  San 
Francisco 

Application:  Fax-based  communications  system 

Sponsor:  Jon  H.  Larson,  business  systems  consultant 
(now  with  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corp.) 

Technologies:  American  International  Facsimile 
Products'  FaxMail;  custom  software  from  Micro 
Business  Applications;  Alcorn  Corp.  s  LanFax  Server ; 
Nuntius  Corp.'s  FaxBack;  Cardiff  Software's  Tele  Form; 
IBM  Corp.  ES/9000,  386  and  486  PCs;  fax  cards  from 
GammaLink  and  Brooktrout  Technology  Inc.;  and 
integration  by  Centigram  Communications  Corp. 

Scope:  About  5,000  employees  across  the  company; 
customers  and  suppliers 

Objective:  To  improve  customer  service  and  efficiency 
and  eliminate  third-party  service 

Payoff:  Net  savings  of  $70,000  per  month;  improved 
customer  service ;  new  capabilities 
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The  integrity  of  your  company’  future — and  your 
technology  vision — lie  not  solely  on  strategic 
prowess,  but  your  command  of  highly 
sophisticated  technology  concepts,  directions  and 
knowing  THE  RIGHT  QUESTIONS  YOU  MUST  BE 
ASKING  YOURSELF  TO  SUCCESSFULLY 
EXECUTE  YOUR  VISION. 

Presenting  the  International  Communications 
Association’s  1994  Senior  Executive  Program, 
sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine.  Two  full  days  of 
engaging  presentations  and  networking 
opportunities.  Custom  designed  for  information 
technology  executives  in  a  strategic  leadership 

position,  this  unique  educational  opportunity  will 
provide  an  extremely  clear  and  concise  vision  of 
where  key  technology  concepts  will  take  you  over 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  and  how  you  can 
best  poise  your  company  for  maximum  synergy. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  is  an  intensive 
senior  management  forum,  cutting  to  the  core  of 
important  industry  issues.  Invaluable  management 


Monday,  May  23 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Presentations: 

“Leading  Trends  in  information  Services” 

“The  Annual  Survey  Results  of  North  American  Telecommunications  Issues” 
Ernst  &  Young  Presentations: 

“Assessing  the  Business  Benefits  of  Your  Information  Technology  Investments” 
“The  Strategic  Impact  of  Network  Computing  On  Your  Enterprise” 


Tuesday,  May  24 


Gartner  Group  Presentations: 

“Enterprise  Networking  Five  Year  Scenario:  Technologies,  Products, Services  and  Management” 
“National  Information  Highways  . . .  What  Does  It  Mean  For  Users?” 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

For  complete  pricing,  registration  information  and  assistance, 

contact  ICA  at  1-800-422-4636. 


Tour  ICA  EXPO  Dallas  ‘94  Exhibits 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 


insight  will  be  offered  from  a  presentation  team 
that  only  ICA  and  CIO  Magazine  could  assemble: 
The  Gartner  Group,  Ernst  &  Young,  and 
Deloitte  &  Touche.  The  informational  value  of 
this  year’s  program  makes  it  one  of  1994’s  true 
“don’t  miss”  events. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  will  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ‘94 
Conferences  &  Exposition,  giving  you  full  access  to 
many  other  informative  conference  sessions,  EXPO 
exhibits  and  exclusive  presentations. 

Make  plans  to  join  us  at  the  Loews  Anatole  Hotel 
in  Dallas  for  two  full  days  of  vital  information  and 
peer-to-peer  interaction. 

A  Special  Senior  Executive  Program 
held  in  conjunction  with 
ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ‘94  ■  May  23  and  24 
Loews  Anatole  Hotel  ■  Dallas,  Texas 


S  Sybase 

The  Enterprise  Client/Server  Company 


Now,  there's  no  need  to  base  business  decisions  on  outdated  information.  iVorWCupUSAM 
No  need  to  let  system  disruptions  halt  transaction  processing.  No  need  ^  9 ; 
to  invest  time  and  money  inventing  a  distributed  system  of  your  own. 

Sybase  introduces  Repbcation  Server.”  The  first  software  product 
that  allows  distribution  of  business-critical  data  to  everyone  who  needs  Supplier 
it  -  and  synchronizes  that  data  at  all  sites  -  even  in  the  event  of  a  network  failure. 
Repbcation  Server  is  a  key  component  of  the  first  complete  solution  for 
^  enterprise  client/server  computing:  SYBASE®  System  10.“  And  like  every 

Sybase  product,  it's  backed  by  a  world-class  service  and  support  organization. 


For  a  free  copy  of  the  Patricia  Seybold  Group  report  on“ Replication,” 
call  1-800-SYBASE-l,  extension  5012,  today. 


Outside  the  U.S.,  call  (410)224-8044  ©1994  Sybase,  Inc.  World  Cup  I030  ©1991  WC/ISl. 


